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ONGRATULATIONS are in or- 
der to Maurice Lavanoux, secre- 
tary of our society and editor of this 
quarterly, upon the award he has re- 
ceived from our Holy Father, Pope Pius 
xu. On June 15, his Eminence, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman presented to him the 
papal medal, Benemerenti, which His 
Holiness had conferred in recognition 
of his devoted and effective efforts to- 
ward the advancement of the arts of the 
Church. 

This award is indeed a well merited 
recognition of the high ideals, steadfast 
purpose, and patient toil he has devoted 
to this cause. These qualities are par- 
ticularly manifest in his direction of this 
magazine. He has kept it ever true to its 
objective of supporting the intentions of 
our Holy Father to restore and purify 
religious art in its relation to the liturgy 
and thus has gained for it a prestige 

-_ which should be as great a satisfaction 
to himself as it is a credit to the society. 
Through the years which Mr Lavanoux 
has devoted to this work, he may some- 
times have felt overborne by the dif- 
ficulties and disappointments that al- 
ways attend the growth of an idealistic 
undertaking. Such stress passed through 
no doubt adds zest to the satisfaction he 
can take on the accomplishment which 
has earned him this recognition. 

To our congratulations should be 
added our gratitude, since the recogni- 
tion he has gained can, in a measure, 
be taken as a commendation of the ob- 
jectives ‘and accomplishments of the 
Liturgical Arts Society to which he has 
so largely contributed. 

RapHAEL Hume_, President 
Joun LaFarce, S.J., Chaplain 


Editorials 


... New glory upon the face of the 
familiar 


"THE book review section of a metro- 
politan paper yielded a nugget we pass 
on to our readers: “‘It is one of the at- 
tributes of the true orator, as it is of the 
true artist in any kind of expression, 
that he can make the oldest things seem 
fresh, be they old poignancies or old 
jokes. We talk of creative artists, but the 
greatest artists are recreators in the 
sense that they are continually putting a 
new glory upon the face of the familiar.” 
Here is a statement that will surely 
satisfy many who find themselves en- 
gulfed in endless controversies concern- 
ing art. If we think of artists as being 
creative, we will accept the real ones in 
their rdle as recreators who will put new 
glory upon the face of the familiar rather 
than the mere varnish of derivative in- 
difference. 
That . . . costs money! 
SIMPLICITY of design runs into 
some funny obstacles. Recently we 
heard the story of a builder who had 
eliminated stucco on concrete blocks 
both to save money and to obtain an 
interesting texture. But the mason was 
appalled by the precision expected of 
him and the job practically reached a 
standstill. It took weeks to get the roof 
ready. “The trouble,” said the mason, 
“with these new styles is that the work- 
men stand around so long wondering 
how it can be so simple that they don’t 
get much work done. That,” he said 
with a perfectly innocent expression, 
‘““costs money!” 


A switch... 


YEARS ago, when we were young, 
foolish, and enthusiastic, it was the 
vogue to lay the blame on the clergy 
for the sad state of religious art and ar- 
chitecture. To-day we are older, per- 
haps a bit wiser and, we hope, still 
enthusiastic. Time marches on and one 
interesting and somewhat amusing de- 
velopment in the inexorable sequence 
of events lies in the welcome change 
of opinion on the part of some pastors 
and even a few bishops concerning a 
rational evolution of religious art. A 
few months ago we received a letter 
from the ordinary of one of our mid- 
western dioceses in which he bewailed 
the fact that his architect insisted on 
‘“‘adapting”’ a style to the necessities of 
the mid-western location of a new 
church. And the bishop wistfully re- 
marked: “‘For the most part, I gratify 
my yen for nice things by looking at 
pictures and thanking Almighty God 
for the glories of the Church in places 
other than my own.” 


Another switch ... 


‘THIS time in a southwestern parish 
where an architect and a friendly sculp- 
tor worked together to produce a statue 
to be placed in front of a new church- 
school building. This statue is now in 
place and was at once the subject of 
controversy and animated objection 
from certain members of the ladies’ 
altar society. Comments in a newspaper 
article were of the usual variety. There 
is no need to give further details con- 
cerning the statue and perhaps, at a 
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later date, a photograph of it will ap- 
pear in this magazine. For the moment 
it is sufficient to record the fact that 
the sculptor is a competent one, a 
Catholic; the architect is one who is 
aware of the present and, to cap the 
climax, the pastor has informed all con- 
cerned that the statue is to remain in 
place. He further stated: “ . . . a con- 
ventional figure would be silly in front 
of that church.” More power to him! 


Saints are not sisstes! 


SOME of the saints might well chuckle 
at the fanciful representations which 
commemorate their earthly pilgrimage. 
A writer in The Cowl (a Capuchin 
monthly) Mr Edward D. Williams, 
claims that sculptors, painters, and bi- 
ographers have not always done right 
by the saints. He remarks: ‘“There is 
something unique about a halo. De- 
signed by artists to separate saints from 
sinners, it somehow seems to stamp the 
wearer as a sweet innocent . . . Take, 
for example, what they have done to 
Saint Aloysius! A pious, but not the 
least fainthearted young man, he is pic- 
tured tenderly clasping a lily and gaz- 
ing dreamily over the horizon.” 

We need not necessarily picture our 
saints with bulging muscles, but why 
malign some of them into a surrender of 
their masculinity because of their mo- 
rality? And what would Saint Teresa 
of Avila say if she could see what some 
artists have done to her fighting spirit? 
No, indeed, saints are not sissies! Neither 
should the artists or their clients fall 
prey to excessive prosity. 


Integration in Los Angeles 


THE need for intellectual curiosity is 
evident more and more in our Catholic 
colleges, and the integration of knowl- 
edge in all fields of activity is being 
achieved by forward-looking educators. 


A forum on contemporary expression, 
held at Immaculate Heart College, Los 
Angeles, May 16-22, points the way for 
other such experiences. Sister Magdalen 
Mary, chairman of the department of 
art at the college, remarks: “For the 
past several years the art department of 
Immaculate Heart College has invited 
an occasional non-art major on our 
weekly gallery trip. The common ex- 
perience shared each week served to 
unite our art majors and offered op- 
portunities for the evaluation of con- 
temporary expression in painting, sculp- 
ture, and ceramics, with an occasional 
Frank Lloyd Wright or Neutra house 
for good measure. The enthusiasm 
shown by the non-art majors for these 
shared experiences urged us to make 
provision for something similar on a 
scale large enough to include the whole 
student body. The specific goal for this 
forum was realized in that both student 
body and faculty appreciate fully the 
possibilities in this type of programme. 
The awareness is there — we hope that 
growth will follow.” The subjects 
treated ranged from a consideration of 
“What Is Modern Sculpture?” to “Lit- 
urgy: the Universal Art” and “The 
Genesis of Creative Modern Architec- 
ture.” This last topic was treated by an 
old friend of the Liturgical Arts Society 
and a forward-looking architect, Barry 
Byrne. Distinguished guests for Mr 
Byrne’s lecture were Bishop Timothy 
Manning and other members of the 
archdiocese of Los Angeles building 
committee. Mrs Byrne spoke on ‘‘Hon- 
esty in Contemporary Decoration.” Mrs 
Byrne was formerly an instructor at the 
Chicago Art Institute. 

Discussions of this kind, at the col- 
lege level, will help to produce a gener- 
ation fully aware of the needs and prob- 
lems of the present and should do away 
with that baneful spirit of negative 
indifference which has retarded a sane 
view of religious art to-day. Thanks to 
the kindness of Sister Magdalen Mary 
we are privileged to publish, in this is- 
sue, a paper which states the purpose of 
the forum on contemporary expression, 
by Marshall Boarman, instructor in the 
department of philosophy at the college. 


All’s a poppin’! 


IF THERE is any doubt in the minds 
of friends of this society concerning ac- 
tivity in the realm of religious art, these 
developments should reassure them. 
First, the international congress of Cath- 
olic artists, to be held in Rome, Septem- 


ber 1-5. Fortuitous circumstances make 
it possible for the editor to attend this 
congress, and reports will appear in this 
magazine. Other members of the society 
also plan to attend. As a result, the 
November issue of the quarterly will 
probably appear sometime in December 
and we bespeak our readers’ indulgence 
for this expected delay. Then we have 
the report of the exhibition of religious 
art at the University of Saint Thomas, 
Houston, Texas, by Miss Olga M. 
Peterson, and Mr Marshall Boarman’s 
story on the forum on contemporary 
expression held at Immaculate Heart 
College, Los Angeles, in May. The 


articles by Dom Angelico Surchamp, | 


O.S.B. and Mr Eric Newton, continue 
the clarification of religious art to-day. 
Dom Angelico’s article in the May 
issue treated of the decadence and re- 
newal of sacred art and now he writes 
on behalf of a truly religious and truly 
modern art. The question of modernism 
and religious art is discussed by Eric 
Newton. Mr Newton is the art critic of 
The Sunday Times, of London, and is an 
artist also. André Girard’s discussion of 
his paintings of the life of Saint Bernard 
and of the saint’s sermons on the Can- 
ticle of Canticles, for Saint Vincent’s 
Archabbey, is an illuminating commen- 
tary by a painter fully aware of the dif- 
ficulties of the pictorial problem in- 
volved in the treatment of a difficult 
subject. Father Douaire’s proposal for a 
course on art in our seminaries and for 
the need of an outlet for the work of 
competent artists will interest all who 
realize the importance of breaking 
through the bottleneck which hinders a 
good deal of positive work. We have also 
established valuable contacts with art 
centres in Lima, Peru, and the recent 
arrival in this country of a young artist 
interested in tapestry work promises to 
open up this neglected activity. 

The illustrations in this issue add to 
the zest of life. The plans and sketches 
of the three new churches in the Middle 
West indicate a welcome note in the 
cordial relations between client and ar- 
chitect. The little church in Chester, 
New York, shows what can be done ina 


simple way and the location of the choir — 


in a gallery near the sanctuary is a sensi- 
ble solution of this ever-present prob- 
lem. The idea for a possible church, as 
planned by Raymond and Rado, ar- 
chitects, may eventually find an imagi- 
native client. And the two pages of il- 
lustrations of the work of our sculptors 
will afford an opportunity for potential 
clients to find the artist of their choice. 
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Illustrating the Canticle of Canticles 


HEN the authorities at Saint Vin- 

cent’s Archabbey, Latrobe, Penn- 
sylvania, asked me to illustrate Saint 
Bernard’s sermons on the Canticle of 
Canticles, these designs to decorate the 
triptych to be dedicated to this saint, I 
found myself confronting the most dif- 
ficult problem I have yet encountered. 
To make pictures inspired by the Can- 
ticle of Canticles is all too tempting. It 
would be almost impossible to exagger- 
ate the poem’s color and violence, but 
its very intensity can easily lead an 
artist to vulgarity. “Let him kiss me 
with the kiss of his mouth; for thy 
breasts are better than wine.” 

This can and should be nobly inter- 
preted, but it is easy to see why certain 
authors have gone so far as to berate the 
poem, calling it a bawdy soldier’s 
ballad, and have been revolted at finding 
it deep in the centre of the scriptures. 
Only a short step is required for one to 
become suspicious of the source of the 
text, to question its authenticity, and 
that step has often been taken. A similar 
short step can lead an artist to make of- 
fensive drawings, shielding himself be- 
hind the Bible’s authority. 

A painter who wishes to illustrate this 
text is first of all struck by these objec- 
tions and even a little frightened by the 
images the Canticle evokes, above all if 
his work is to be placed above an altar. 
Then is it that Saint Bernard of Clair- 
vaux comes to the rescue and argues 
that here there is surely nothing to 
disgust us — quite the opposite. Dar- 
ingly the great saint tackles the most 
provocative phrases, strips them of their 
sensual envelope and makes of the bride 
a church enamored of the divine spirit, 
the latter, according to Saint Bernard, 
being represented as the spouse. 

Understood after this fashion, the 
poem takes on its full meaning for one 
who believes and seeks to find behind its 
images the spirit which gives them life. 
Yet to paint such a transfiguration re- 
mains awkward. 

In any case, I believed that I must 
remain faithful both to the text and to 
Saint Bernard. Since the saint did not 
quibble at using such words as “love,” 
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‘kisses,’ and the most materially violent 
images, we must be willing to see forms 
corresponding to the words, but we must 
also see through these forms, see beyond them. 
Saint Bernard states precisely what he 
sees. Behind all the feminine forms, he 
always evokes the Church. In the king, 
the spouse, the betrothed, it is the light 
of the Holy Spirit which he envisions. 
It is to this end that I have painted. 

Have not the shapes of our churches 
and their elegance (even when severe 
in design) some of the lines and a charm 
related to those of the young bride 
bedecked for her wedding? Carrying 
this thought a little further, cannot the 
motions of the woman in the Canticle 
of Canticles be parallel to the motion 
of the vaults, the columns, the spires of a 
church, stretched toward heaven? In 
these stones there is a beauty we can 
teel. The love of the craftsmen who 
carved them has endowed them, as it 
were, with a living flesh, surging toward 
the spirit. 

As for the spouse, the betrothed, Saint 
Bernard made Him into a spirit of light. 
His appeal, His solicitude, His greeting 
are easier to express without summoning 
any vulgar images. Hence in each depic- 
tion of the Canticle, I have superposed 
upon or mixed into the vision of the two 
spouses that of the Church with her 
Creator — the latter form purifying the 
former. 

It was suggested to me while I was 
at work that I attempt an abstract ex- 
pression of this illustrating task, but 
this would have been to misconstrue 
the fact that Saint Bernard — quite on 
the contrary — took as the basis of his 
work the violently concrete aspect of the 
poem, and that he made use of it in 
order to surprise, startle when needful, 
awaken the curiosity, and then, by 
those very means, attract the faithful 
toward the divine spirit. 

And in so doing, the saint silenced 
vulgar interpretations, fruitless discus- 
sions, facetious witticisms. He obliged 
men to see, beyond creatures and ap- 
pearances, the spirit which impene- 
trates them and can ennoble them. Thus 
it was imperative that the painter be 


willing to follow such an example and 
that he depart from known forms and 
discover other forms, parallel thereto 
and breathing a more subtle spirit. This 
was ambitious, I grant, yet I had no 
choice, I believe, and at least I had to 
make the attempt. 


Description of Panels 
Illustrated on page 94 
Upper PANELS 


1. Aleth, mother of Saint Bernard, reared 
her children in an austere discipline. 

2. Hombeline, sister of the saint, visits him 
at Clairvaux. , 

3. Interview between Saint Bernard and 
Louis le Gros, king of France. 

4. At Saint Benoit-sur-Loire Saint Bernard 
introduces the king of France to the exiled 
pope, Innocent 11. 

5. In the church of Saint Ambrose, Milan, 
Saint Bernard cures an epileptic girl with a 
few drops of the eucharistic wine. 

6. The monastery at Clairvaux increases in 
numbers and new buildings are erected. 

7. Foundation of Clairvaux by Saint Ber- 
nard and his companions, June 25, 1115. The 
saint and his followers live in huts, with a 
minimum of comfort, such as portrayed in the 
large central panel. 

8. Saint Bernard composes the statutes of 
the Knights-Templar. 

g. The Council of Etampes at which Saint 
Bernard settled the schism in favor of Innocent 
1 

10. Innocent u visits Saint Bernard in his 
humble cell at Clairvaux. 

11. Crowds acclaim the saint when he ar- 
rives at Genoa to settle the peace between the 
city and Pisa. 

12. At this time of his life, Saint Bernard 
writes his sermons on the Canticle of Canticles. 

13. The saint begs Roger, king of Sicily, to 
cease waging war on the Pope and prophetically 
tells him he will be vanquished if he continues 
his warlike plans. 
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14. At Rome, Saint Bernard brings the 
repentant schismatic pope, Victor Iv, to the 
feet of Innocent 11. 

15. Special veneration of Saint Bernard for 
the Blessed Virgin. 

16. Saint Bernard preaches the crusade at 
Vézelay, in the presence of the king of France. 

17. Council of Etampes. Saint Bernard 
designates Suger and the Count of Nevers to 
act for the king during the crusade. 

18. Apotheosis of Clairvaux from which 
have sprung hundreds of monastic establish- 
ments. 

19. Discussion between Peter of Pisa and 
Saint Bernard, in the presence of Roger of 
Sicily, during which the saint wins over the 
cardinal. 

20. Death of Gerard, brother of Saint Ber- 
nard. 

21. Saint Bernard preaches against the 
heretics in southern France. 

22. At Spires, the emperor Conrad ac- 
companies the saint through the throng. 
Saint Bernard heals a stricken child. 

23. At Magdebourg, Saint Bernard cures an 
aged paralytic. 

24. Death of Saint Bernard in his cell. 
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LOWER PANELS 


. The annunciation. 

. The nativity. 

. The Holy Family. 

. Jesus among the doctors. 
. Jesus meets His mother. 
. Death of Jesus. 
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SCENES FROM THE 
CANTICLE OF CANTICLES 


47. The bridegroom. “Thy cheeks are beau- 
tiful as the turtle-dove’s, thy neck as jewels.” 

8. The bride. “As the apple tree among the 
trees of the woods, so is my beloved among the 
sons.” 

g. The bride. “I sat down under his shadow, 
whom I desired: and his fruit was sweet to my 
palate.” 

10. The bridegroom. “I adjure you, O 
daughters of Jerusalem, by the roes and the 
harts of the fields, that you stir not up, nor 
awake my be oved, till she please.” 

11. The bridegroom. ‘‘As the lily among 
thorns, so is my love among the daughters.” 

12. The bride. ‘“The voice of my beloved, be- 
hold he cometh leaping upon the mountains, 
skipping over the hills.” 
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A Report from Houston, Texas 


Otca M. PETERSON 


ELIGIOUS art made a debut in 
Houston this spring, when the 
University of Saint Thomas introduced 
the work of artists at a show which may 
launch an annual spring tradition. All 
fields of the arts were represented. 


The interest aroused certainly warrants 
many return engagements. 

The university wished to stimulate 
interest in the work of artists who at- 
tempt to express religious concepts in a 
contemporary manner. There are many 
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pastors and collectors in the area who 
might well act as patrons for the best 
in contemporary religious art if general 
public opinion can be brought to accept 
it 

The reaction to the show as a whole 
seemed to indicate a tendency on the 
part of the public to put art values in 
one compartment, and power to inspire 
devotion in another. Whether artists 
failed to combine the two, or the public 
failed to understand unfamiliar repre- 
sentation, is a moot question. At any 
rate, it seems evident that religious art 
to-day is not going to fulfill its purpose 
until the unfamiliar becomes familiar, 
and this is where art shows come into 
the picture. 

Those who may wish to organize 
similar exhibitions will probably be 
surprised at the cost. In our case, this 
cost might have been considerably less 
if sculpture had been eliminated or rep- 
resented by photographs. But the uni- 
versity felt that the dimensional quali- 
ties of sculpture demanded at least a 
combination of actual examples and 
pictures. For this reason, large photo- 
graphs of religious sculpture, borrowed 
from the National Sculpture Society, 
were supplemented by plaster casts of 
Oronzio Maldarelli’s Saint John the 
Baptist, Alfeo Faggi’s crucifix, and Henry 


Kreis’s Saint Elizabeth of Hungary (these 
three statues were a part of the statue 
project sponsored by the Liturgical 
Arts Society in 1949), Mestrovic’s Ma- 
donna and Child, in wood, a terra cotta 
Nativity group by Robert Koepnick, a 
large terra cotta Virgin and Saint Fohn by 
Carl Schmitz, one of Charles Umlauf’s 
pietas, and some other pieces. Some ar- 
tists sent their work prepaid, but they 
were the blessed few. 

Our first step was the compilation of a 
comprehensive list of artists who were 
to be invited. The Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety supplied a basic list. Emil Frei, of 
Saint Louis, supplied the names and ad- 
dresses of sculptors who had exhibited 
previously in that city. Artists, when in- 
vited, recommended other artists. A 
final selection of about one hundred 
names was based on these recommenda- 
tions, on photographs of artists’ work, 
and on the mental picture of the show 
which developed as possible entries were 
considered. 

Miss Ruth Pershing Uhler, of the 
Houston Museum of Fine Arts, and 
Donald Barthelme, Houston architect, 
served as judges. Included in the ex- 
hibition were Maxim Kopf, Alfred 
Crimi, and Douglas Bonner (painters); 
Sister Mary of the Compassion, O.P. 
(drawings); Anton Wendling, William 


Cladek (calligraphers); Carl Paulsen, 
Robert Rambusch, Emil Frei (stained 
glass); vestments from Ireland, Ger- 
many, and the United States; chalices 
and other metal work by Ilse von 
Drage, Arthur Nevill Kirk, Gilles Beau- 
grand; architectural photography; a 
tapestry panel by Sister Thomasita, il- 
lustrating the life of Saint Francis in 
highly conventionalized symbols. The 
judges also helped to plan the layout 
of the exhibition areas, and had a’great 
deal to do with the effective presenta- 
tion. The attendance for the week was 
between three and four hundred. 

The Houston Post estimated the show’s 
value as follows: ‘“The movement to- 
ward acceptance of the modern artist’s 
work in ecclesiastical forms can only 
become effective through exhibitions 
which can afford the opportunity to 
study the valid beauty of work in this 
field. . . . That modern forms are not 
compatible with religious quality, or 
do not have the positive strength of 
great periods of Christian art, cannot 
be supported by the evidence to be 
found in the exhibition.” 

At any rate, the University of Saint 
Thomas has made a start and hopes to 
bridge the gap that indifference has 
artifically dug between the client, the 
artist, and the public. 


On Behalf of a Truly Religious and Truly Modern Art 


The Reverend ANGELICO SURCHAMP, O.S.B. 


N ART historian and critic who had 
paid a visit to the Abbey of Sainte 
Marie de la Pierre Qui Vire was, as you 
might have expected, most astonished. 
‘There I found,” he wrote in a Paris 
periodical,! “‘men not at all ignorant 
of the most daring art. They spoke as 
lucidly as Picasso, Braque, or Matisse 
Matisse’s, Braque’s, or Picasso’s lan- 
guage. They are not frightened by any- 
thing in the work of Gleizes. On the 
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1 André Gibal in Psyche, No. 20, June, 1948, 
pp. 710-713. ’ Sais 
_ 2This name is drawn from the invocation in 
the Litany of the Sacred Heart: “Cor Jesu, 
attritum propter scelera nostra,” “Coeur de 
Jesus, meutri par nos crimes” (“Heart of Jesus, 
broken for our sins”) the studio as well as the 
monastery of Sainte Marie de la Pierre Que 
Vire being dedicated to the Sacred Heart. 


contrary, it is through abstract painting 
that they seek to renew religious art — 
an art so long almost lost to sight and so 
dreadfully stricken by the cataclysm of 
the renaissance and the destitution of 
classicism. . . .”” Yet why be so as- 
tonished? Are we really surprised when, 
from the eighth to the twelfth century, 
we discover the Benedictines of old at 
the forefront of the artistic movements 
of their day? Would it not be more ap- 
propriate to be astounded were we to 
behold their successors of our own time 
remaining indifferent to the attempts at 
renewal in the realm of the sacred arts? 

Whenever I chance to journey to the 
basilica at Vézelay — which is under 
our Abbey’s charge — and I am able to 
look at its wondrous tympanum, I ask 


myself whether our ancestors, the twelfth 
century monks who carved it, were not 
more modern, more youthful, and more 
daring than we. And then when, in 
1947, I made the rounds of the exhibi- 
tion of modern painters in the Palace 
of the Popes at Avignon, I was over- 
whelmed by the obvious relationship 
between the investigations of these 
painters — Braque and Gris above all 
—and the works of our monks of the 
romanesque period. Thus after our re- 
turn from this show, two young religious 
and I did not rest until we had set up 
the “Atelier du Coeur-Meurtry,’’? the 
purpose of which is to establish a link 
between the isolated artists of to-day 
and the great artistic and religious com- 
munity of yesterday and to-morrow. 
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You will perhaps say that such an aim 
is too pretentious and that it would per- 
haps be better to begin with what is 
within the grasp — always limited — of 
the painters in the studio, rather than 
setting them a goal which is so vast and 
is surely beyond their capacities. This 
objection is not without worth; it would 
even readily be echoed in the minds 
of those who, by necessity, are con- 
stantly aware of how greatly their ideal 
exceeds their present achievement. We 
have, however, received too many ap- 
peals, too much encouragement not to 
consider ourselves obliged to under- 
take the venture. We need only hear 
some artist whom we admire, some 
priest whom we esteem, some layman 
whom we love tell us, ““Why, of course, 
it is your duty to labor for this renewal 
in religious art,”’ and our dearest desire, 
seeing how well it is understood, is in- 
cited to risk everything in this attempt, 
and, God willing, to bring it to its ful- 
filment — a fulfilment we would wish 
the most beautiful and the closest at 
hand possible. 

We do not imitate. We seek, following 
the example of the romanesque Benedic- 
tine craftsmen, to extract from con- 
temporary art an objective, collective, 
fully religious idiom. An objective art, 
first of all, with regard to material and 
technique. Our work is not complex; 
it starts from the two dimensional; its 
most perfect application is fresco on 
fresh mortar and lime distemper on 
wood, which is so close to fresco. Above 
all it is a highly constructed art, highly 
architectural, indeed itself architecture, 
and conceived for the architectural set- 


ting to which it must belong and within 
which it must fit without clash, without 
trickery, “naturally. . . .” An objective 
art also with regard to the realities it 
seeks to express and the fashion in which 
it seeks to express them. Abstract repre- 
sentation, far from being an overlay, 
springs indeed from this objective struc- 
ture. What is more, the return to sym- 
bolic forms allows an adequate expres- 
sion of theological realities. For the 
art of feeling, we want to substitute the 
art of truth. Here is no matter of arous- 
ing emotions cheaply; you are as readily 
moved at the sight of a man con- 
demned to death as at beholding a man 
upon a cross, presented to us as the 
Christ. The task is not to do the work of 
a reporter or recorder, but to see every- 
thing under the light of the Faith and, 
through symbols, to indicate those most 
sublime realities, whereby a Christian 
lives, using for this purpose sensible ma- 
terial signs. This is to be objective with 
regard to the reality you want to depict. 
For, just as it is not sufficient to keep 
your eyes modestly cast down if you 
would be a saint, so it is not enough in 
art to paint an individual in an edifying 
pose if you would have him a saint, 
or — even more so—a Christ. (How 
faulty a way of putting it! We have no 
business painting ‘a’ Christ, but the 
Christ.) 

All this allows for work in common, 
the use of a common language, with ma- 
terials in common. Monastic work, work 
in community, religious work, which is 
born and bears its fruit in the holy 
liturgy. This does not mean that human 
freedom is thereby fettered — not in the 


least; it is merely given direction, held 
in check by a rule which unites without 
stifling. Liberty within order, anarchy 
no longer. To all this are joined tech- 
nical investigations of the most exciting 
sort —a return to the techniques of 
Mount Athos, so close (in their own 
frame of reference) to our own modern 
techniques, but so opposed thereto by 
its solitude, the solicitous care of their 
preparatory toil. The preparation of 
pigments by the painters themselves, 
with the help of earths from the dif- 
ferent regions of France (Lorraine, 
Isére, Normandy, Burgundy) ranging 
from cobalt blue to orange, and passing 
through all the subtle shadings of the 
spectrum (we have more than thirty 
shades marshaled around the basic 
colors). 

Despite inevitable criticism and dis- 
paragement, our joy lies in beholding 
ourselves, blessed by our superiors, and 
our toil integrated into the soul of our 
life as monks, as religious, as Benedic- 
tines. And then again, what a comfort 
when, at the same time, we touch, by 
means of our plastic art, a contemporary 
painter who grows enthusiastic over our 
attempts and, by means of our iconog- 
raphy, we discover the communitarian 
and liturgical meaning of our religion 
to some humble believer whose expres- 
sion of emotion is amply sufficient to 
push us further in our search! The heart 
of the painter and the heart of the priest 
— each finds here its proper nutriment; 
for if religious art must be artistic, if it 
must even be of the moment, should it 
not be, before all and above all, reli- 
gious? 


Modernism and Religious Art 


a WORD modern has always 
puzzled me. It contains so many 
implications beyond that of plain “‘con- 
temporary.” So many enthusiasts are 
impatient of whatever is not, in their 
eyes, “modern”; so many responsible 
and by no means insensitive people are 
deeply suspicious of whatever zs. One 
can understand, perhaps, that in a 
transitional age like our own, with new 
traditions in the making and old ones 
in the melting-pot, the younger genera- 
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tion will be looking eagerly forward 
into the future and be fairly content 
with the present, while the older gener- 
ation gazes affectionately into the past 
and finds the present alarming and dis- 
turbing. But when the word modern is 
applied to art, the cleavage between 
the two points of view becomes so pro- 
nounced as to assume the dimensions 
of a quarrel. And when I find, as I so 
often do, that the anti-modernists are 
also the powerful — the presidents of 


academies, the heads of governmental 
departments, the senior members of the 
priesthood — my heart sinks. Not that 
I condemn them for their obtuseness; 
that would be too naive and at the same 
time too arrogant. But when a body of 
men powerful enough to make decisions, 
to formulate policies and impose their 
taste on the masses, lacks confidence in 
the spirit of the age in which it lives, 
lacks, in fact, faith in “modernism,” I 
grow disheartened. 
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Such a situation surely never hap- 
pened before. The other day the editor 
of an illustrated magazine published in 
England proudly sent me a copy of his 
current issue, which contained an article 
on a recently built church in the moun- 
tains of Haute-Savoie, decorated by 
some of the most “modern” artists of 
France. Léger had designed a mosaic 
for the fagade; Rouault, Matisse, and 
others had contributed to its decoration. 
The article accompanying the illustra- 
tions described the church as a “unique 
experiment — a church built and deco- 
rated in the modern style.” The editor 
asked me for my comments. 

The experiment, of course, was not 

_unique, but it was certainly daring and 
unusual. The only comment I could 
make was that in any other age than our 
own it would have been unique to build 
and decorate a church — or any other 
building, for that matter — in any bui 
the modern style. If Julius m had de- 
cided to decorate the Sistine Chapel 
ceiling in the style of Giotto; if Bernini 
had been told to design the great ci- 
borium in Saint Peter’s in the style of 
Michelangelo; if the Florentine church- 
men of the late fifteenth century had 

_ asked Botticelli to base his altarpieces 

on those of Duccio — we should open 
our eyes in surprise at the absurd 
anachronisms that resulted from such 
blind devotion to the past. Yet to-day 
we are content to furnish our churches 
with statues that look like watered- 
down Ghiberti, or paintings based, at 
best, on Raphael, and, dt worst, on — 
but why labor an obvious point? It is a 


point that LirurcicaL Arts has been 


hammering home since its inception and 
which must be as familiar to its readers 
as it is to me. 

What is perhaps less obvious is the 
fallacy on which this assumed cleavage 
between the Old Master and the Mod- 
ern Artist is based. Even in the case of 
secular art, the feeling that a break oc- 
curred in the hitherto continuous tradi- 
tion of art somewhere about the begin- 
ning of this century is common enough. 
But in religious art the assumption is 
that the secret of religious expression in 
the contemporary idiom became some- 
how lost after the break occurred. For 
chalices, candlesticks, and the more 
utilitarian articles of church furniture, 
“modernism” is all very well, but for 
painting and sculpture, no. The modern 
artist is eccentric when he is not being 
actually frivolous. He has lost: the pro- 
fundity and the sincerity of the Old 
Masters. So says the anti-modernist. 


Now if there is one certainty, one un- 
deniable fact in art history, it is that 
tradition can never be broken. Century 
follows century, style evolves out of 
style, in inevitable sequence. At each 
moment in the history of man, the art 
he produced was the inevitable expres- 
sion of the spirit of the age. Every 
column as well as every statue on the 
Parthenon is an exact visual expression 
of the modes of thinking and feeling in 
Periclean Athens; the whole flavor of 
the religious outlook of early sixteenth 
century Rome is contained in Michel- 
angelo’s Sistine Chapel ceiling. An age 
that produced no religious art would 
be an age that had no religion — until, 
in our own century, this strange as- 
sumption appeared for the first time: 
that religion could no longer find its 
visual equivalent in the artistic idiom 
of its own time. It is, I am convinced, a 
false assumption; but even false as- 
sumptions do not come into being with- 
out a reason. 


A SHORT time ago I wrote an article 
in which I compared mankind to the 
passengers in an express train on its 
journey from an infinitely remote past 
to an infinitely distant future, and the 
works of art produced by man to various 
objects thrown out of the window on to 
the railway track — objects that art 
historians carefully collect and place in 
museums, thus robbing them of much 
of their meaning by removing them 
from their historical contexts. 

That simile may help a little when we 
try to envisage this problem of the rela- 
tionship between the Church and the 
modern artist. The train never stopped. 
There was no point at which the clerical 
passengers changed into another train 
with a different destination from that 
of the artists who served them. That is 
not how evolution works, for the train 
cannot stop; it is always at that moving 
point in time which we call “the present 
moment.” But it does look as though at 
some fairly recent point in the journey 
the clerical passengers had decided — 
with a few enlightened exceptions — 
to sit together in another compartment 
from the artists, not so much because 
the two parties had quarreled as because 
they had become bored with each 
other’s society. 

The effect, of course, is disastrous as 
far as the Church is concerned, and un- 
fortunate, to say the least of it, as far as 
the artist is concerned. But the artist is 
no more than unfortunate. He can go 
on expressing himself in easel pictures 


which do at least interpret the spirit of 
the age, even though they are destined 
for the home or the museum. But the 
Church can only express itself visually 
with odds and ends remembered from 
the past — a past that may have been, 
and often was, glorious, but no longer 
gives a true account of the spiritual, 
intellectual, and emotional climate of 
to-day. Under such conditions religious 
art can only consist of a series of out- 
of-date pastiches based on something 
that was once vital, but is now, for all its 
beauty, obsolete. 

So much for a rough and ready anal- 
ysis of the present situation. It is easier 
to lament it than to suggest a remedy. 
Yet it would be pessimistic not to look 
for one. The natural remedy would 
seem to be a serious attempt on the part 
of the Church to understand what the 
modern artist is up to, followed by a 
hearty invitation — with no stylistic con- 
ditions attached to it— to the artist to 
serve religion in the only way open to 
him, the ‘‘modern” way, the way he has 
always used in the past. That sounds a 
simple solution. And so it is, but like 
many simple lines of action, it is dif- 
ficult, and it is the evolution of art itself 
that has created the difficulty. 

Since the official recognition of Chris- 
tianity by the Emperor Constantine in 
the fourth century, artists have striven 
to express religious belief and the spir- 
itual outlook of their times In many 
ways. Byzantine and romanesque and 
gothic artists have given us a cumulative 
expression of the mediaeval world of 
astonishing richness and variety. Then 
came the renaissance, and with it a 
slow but, as the centuries passed, an in- 
creasing realization of the material 
sensuous world, the world of the eye. 
With that realization came realism, a 
gradual dropping of the spiritual tem- 
perature, accompanied by a gradual rise 
of the material temperature. Minor 
fluctuations in the relationship between 
these two temperatures occurred. An 
outburst of rather theatrical spiritual 
ecstasy in the baroque period, an almost 
complete negation of spiritual life in 
Protestant Holland in the seventeenth 
century. But on the whole the stress on 
realism and the neglect of spirituality 
progressed steadily until, at the end of 
the nineteenth century, the French 
impressionists found themselves con- 
cerned with nothing but the world of the 
eye, the joy of seeing. 

Now manifestly Christianity cannot 
be served or interpreted by artists who 
are only concerned with seeing, for 
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Christianity is concerned with the soul 
of man, and for that reason can only be 
interpreted by the artist symbolically 
and timelessly. Those are the two im- 
portant factors in religious art; they are 
the two factors which condition the 
whole problem. 


LET ME consider them separately. 
Symbolism, one would say, was the easier 
of the two to accept, for has not the 
Church a set of ready-made symbols 
which are part of the tradition of reli- 
gious art? Certainly, but symbols wear 
themselves out and become meaningless 
as soon as they are used mechanically. 
They have to be re-created by each gen- 
eration if they are not to become hollow 
clichés. Symbolism is not a thing that 
can be learned by consulting the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. It is a language, a means of 
expression whereby fundamental truths 
are made simple and vivid. And if 
symbols are to be re-created, their cre- 
ation must be left to the artist. Sym- 
bolism is a visual language; and the use 
of that language must be in the hands 
of the man who is expert in the use of it. 

Timelessness is more difficult. Its chief 
enemy is realism, for as soon as the 
artist paints the real, the visible, the 
seen thing, he ties himself down to the 
specific case in time and space. His 
Madonna becomes a particular woman, 
a portrait instead of an embodiment of 
womanhood or motherhood. His Cru- 
cifixion becomes an incident in Jewish 
history, not an everlasting symbol of 
redemption by sacrifice. In order to ex- 


Purpose of the Forum on Contemporary Expression’ 


"| Bisaning we speak worriedly of the 
terrors of the atomic age. As the 
cold war beats up, we grow more fever- 
ish, and in our delirium, we can see — 
perhaps at this very moment — the 
skies over the Hollywood Hills swarm- 
ing with jet planes and rocket ships. We 
scarcely begin the Act of Contrition, 
when we hear the whine of bombs. A 
few seconds later and our substantial 
form is violently severed from our prime 
matter, while our second matter is re- 
duced to a fine dust. What a pity! In 


press these timeless abstractions, art it- 
self must be to some extent abstract; and 
if the modern artist is to address himself 
to religious themes, he must abandon 
the realism that began with Giotto 
and ended with impressionism. If he 
takes a model, it must be a mediaeval 
model. 

“Tf he takes a model.” But a sincere 
artist, though he needs a tradition, 
needs no model. Modern art has broken 
away from realism; it contains precisely 
that very element of timelessness which 
the Church needs and could use. Yet 
because the Church — or that powerful 
section of it that refuses to change with 
the times — still regards painting and 
sculpture as being wedded to realism, 
it cannot recognize in the modern artist 
the man who could, given the chance, 
produce a vivid and meaningful form 
of religious art, truly contemporary 
idiom though sympathetic in spirit to 
mediaeval art. 


History never repeats itself, but it 
does, as it were, progress in a spiral, 
climbing upward yet passing vertically 
over the old ground. Just as Michel- 
angelo and Raphael found themselves, 
in the early sixteenth century, vertically 
above Phidias and the golden age artists 
of Ancient Greece, so the modern artist 
finds himself, in a sense, vertically above 
the mediaeval European artists. Not 
that he uses the same distortions or the 
same kind of timeless abstractions, but 
that distortion and timeless abstraction 
are an essential part of his equipment. 


Immaculate Heart, Los Angeles 
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the very hour of our integration at this 
forum, to be totally and irrevocably dis- 
integrated. 

When did it all begin? At Hiroshima? 
When Hitler marched into Poland? If to 
atomize means to break into little bits, 
more likely it began in the Garden of 
Eden when the first man broke up his 
friendship with God and lost for the 
whole human race what the theologians 
called “‘the gift of integrity.” Henceforth 
man was to be at one neither with God 
nor himself, at least not until God, the 


With the result that when a Henry 
Moore Madonna is placed beside a 
Byzantine Madonna, a certain kinship 
at once strikes the eye. There is no such 
kinship between Moore and Michel- 
angelo, or between Picasso and Raphael. 

This kinship of the modern artist’s 
work with early masterpieces prove his 
fitness to undertake religious art, not 
despite his rejection of realism and the 
renaissance tradition, but because of it. 
He will, of course, find it difficult, for 
he has lost the habit of serving the 
Church. Since that unfortunate moment 
when the churchmen moved into an- 
other part of the train and left the artists 
alone, the artists have ceased to regard 
the Church as one of their potential cus- 
tomers. They have therefore been forced 
to turn inward upon themselves and dis- 
cover their own subject-matter instead 
of having it dictated to them. They have 
become self-centred and aloof, as men 
do if their fellow-men conspire to leave 
them alone. Their only regular surviving 
employers are the people whose por- 
traits have to be painted and the manu- 
facturers whose products have to be sold 
— not very inspiring companions on a 
long journey. Portraits and posters don’t 
challenge the creative artist on his 
deeper levels, but until the churchmen 
return to the artists’ section of the train, 
driven to renew the old friendly con- 
tact by the realization that the modern 
artist’s outlook is exactly what they 
need, the journey will continue to be a 
lonely and rather tedious one for both 
parties. 


Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
should stoop to pick up the pieces. 

At length the Redeemer did come, 
and for centuries after His death, men 
in Europe argued over how He meant to 
put us together again. One group, whose 
chief spokesman was Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, contended that Christ came to 
reject nothing, that is, to reject sin — 


1 See editorial. 

* A.B. Fordham University, 1946. M.A. 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, 1947. 
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Fresh ideas can find acceptance! While we seldom publish 
illustrations of buildings not yet completed, it was deemed 
that we should make an exception in these three church 
plans from the middle west. The architects tell us that the 
ordinaries and the pastors have been most co-operative, 
and this points to the possibility of similar achievements. 


THREE 
CHURCHES 
IN THE 
MID-WEST 


SAINT ANN’S CHURCH, Normandy, Missouri. The Rev- 
erend Frederick J. Sprenke, pastor. Joseph Denis Murphy, 
architect. 


The intention of this design was to make the sanctuary the 
richest element and to treat all other areas simply as a 
frame for the sanctuary. The altar is silhouetted in front 
of the stained glass window which fills the entire width 
and height of the sanctuary. This window, now being 
designed by Emil Frei of Saint Louis, is extremely rich in 
color and is designed to be an effective background for 
the altar under every change of light, from the brightest 
sunlight to complete darkness. The church will provide 
seating for 900, with only twenty-four rows of pews in 
the nave. The nave is lighted from above by skylights 
The low side areas are lighted by a continuous band of 
windows over the confessionals and shrines. The choir is 
in the “customary place” over the narthex. The extremely 
simple exterior will be faced with a light rose colored 
brick, with limestone trim. The only exterior embellishments 
are a tall cross marking the location of the sanctuary and 
a stone statue of Saint Ann and the Blessed Virgin over 
the main entrance. 
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SAINT PETER'S CHURCH, Kirkwood, Missouri. The Reverend 


Alphonse E. Westhoff, pastor. Joseph Denis Murphy, 
architect. 


This church will seat 800. An interesting element in the 
design of the sanctuary is the baldachino with a light 
metal fléche piercing the dome or lantern. This circular 
lantern above the altar allows for brightest light at this 
point. The curved sanctuary wall and east wall of the nave 
are pierced with windows from the floor to the ceiling. 
These windows will be almost transparent at the front or 
entrance to the church and become progressively a deeper 
ted as they reach and surround the sanctuary. The front 
of the building is almost entirely of glass, clear and 
textured interwoven, This large transparent front is in- 
tended visually to extend the nave and embrace the 
outdoors. As viewed from the lawn and pavement of the 
forecourt, the eye will be led down the ceiling to the 
dome marking the altar. The walls will be of light red 
brick, inside and outside. The choir is located near the 
sanctuary, and the movable console may conveniently 
serve a small choir or the larger participation of the con- 
gregation. Within the main nave of the church, there will 
be no stations or shrines. Only the altar will be visible. 
The windows will be of abstract patterns, of rich color, 
The baptistry is designed as an independent form. 
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CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION, Saint Louis, Missouri. 
The Right Reverend George Dreher, pastor. Joseph Denis 
Murphy and Eugene J. Mackay, associated architects. 


This church will seat 800 (660 in main floor level and 140 
in the balcony), with a maximum of twenty-one pews from 
the altar, In this plan, the altar is near the focus of the 
parabola. The parabola form was chosen for this plan 
because of its beautiful open curves and because it is 
particularly adaptable to the restricted site. The site plan 
describes best the reason for selecting this form. At the 
apex of the parabola, a tall tower marks the location of 
the sanctuary and altar. Light enters the sanctuary from 
above and out of the line of vision of any of the congre- 
gation. The niche, surfaced in rich mosaic, forms a back- 
ground for the altar and extends up and through the 
main ceiling plane. The glass front allows the east morning 
light to penetrate deeply into the church. The walls are 
to be of light red brick inside and outside. The baptistry 
is designed as an independent form attached by glass 
walls to the nave, The design of the sisters’ house and the 
rectory is such as to enhance the form of the church and 


the tower. 


SAINT VINCENT ARCHABBEY 


LATROBE PENNSYLVANIA 


When illustrations of the crypt at Latrobe first appeared in the November, 1946, issue of “Liturgical Arts,” it was 
evident that here was an example of intelligent planning and initiative. The work of decorating this crypt has been 
going on apace, and we here show a tripych by André Girard (see article on page 85 of this issue) illustrating the 
life of Saint Bernard and the saint's commentaries on the Blessed Virgin and the Canticle of Canticles. The statue of 
Saint Benedict, carved in stone by Janet de Coux from her model submitted in the statue project sponsored by the 
Liturgical Arts Society, and Jean de Marco's bas-relief, bring the work up to date. This project, initiated and carried 
on so successfully by Archabbot Alfred Koch, is now in the hands of his coadjutor, Archabbot Denis Strittmatter. 


(Above) Saint Benedict, stone, by Janet de Coux. (Below) Bas-relief, 
walnut, by Jean de Marco, showing Boniface Wimmer, founder of 
Saint Vincent Archabbey and of Benedictinism in America about to 
set forth on his apostolate under the aegis of his patron, Saint Boniface. 
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OUR SCULPTORS CAN DO THE JOB 


Head of Christ ¢« Charles Salerno 

Pieta * Gleb Derujinsky 

Agony in the Garden ¢ Charles Umlauf 
Prophecy of Zacharias « Moissaye Marans 
Agony in the Garden « Trevor Wyatt Moore 
Shepherds of Bethlehem « Adlai S. Hardin 
‘Suffer the Little Children...’ « Charles Umlauf 
Baptism of Christ ¢ Clara Fasano 

Saint Joan of Arc « Stephan de Vriendt 

Pieta « Robert Cook 

‘Of Such Is the Kingdom...’ * Ann Dalton 

Pieta ¢ Sybil Kennedy 

Head of Christ ¢ Louis Féron 

Abraham and Isaac « Edwin C. Rust 

Madonna and Child « Bradford Perin 

Jesus Among the Doctors « Waldemar Raemisch 
Saint Vincent de Paul « Jane Wasey 


A perennial excuse for the prevalence of bad sculpture 
has been the assumed absence of artists capable to do 
the job. And yet, throughout the years, we have pub- 
licized the work of sculptors who surely could satisfy 
the demand if only they were given positive encour- 
agement. Another obstacle has been one of funds but 
this is a specious one. A cursory glance at the ‘creations’ 
we see in so many places reveals that these works of 
mediocre quality still cost a great deal in relation to 
their artistic value. The solution is simply to eliminate 
the bad and be content with as much of the good as 
the parish budget will allow, and on a professional 
and fair basis. This means, however, a change of heart 
and particularly the desire to do the job. Our sculptors 
are willing and able; let the client take the bold and 
fruitful initiative. 


CHURCH OF SAINT COLUMBA 


Chester, New York 


The Reverend Francis A. Corcoran, pastor 


Shanley—Nolan, architects 


Interior walls are cinder block painted. The mural behind the altar, by 
Wilhelm Wagner, depicts Christ as the mediator of peace between God 
and man. "The Way, the Truth, and the Life.” The twelve lambs are the 
apostles, the representatives of the flock. No attempt was made to disguise 
the joints in the masonry walls; a simple brush pattern applied to the block 
surface in a predominantly blue tone serves as a background for the figures. 


Painted cinder block walls are coral pink, The roof surfaces are aluminum. Over the main door is 
the figure of the patron saint, executed in bluestone by Tomas Penning. 


Photos Sandra Fuehr 


In the north gable overlooking the sanctuary are the seven stained 


glass lancets by Joep Nicolas, depicting the Five Glorious Mysteries. 
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A feature of the plan is the winter chapel above which is the choir. 


This location permits a mixed choir in close relation to the sanctuary. 
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The plan is simplicity itself within traditional concepts. 


1. Narthex 


2. Baptistry 3-4. Sacristies 
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OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES | 


A new conception of an old idea 


Antonin Raymond and L. L. Rado, architects 


The necessities of the times are likely to pro- | 
duce original conceptions, just as the builders | 
of the great cathedrals, in their search for 
spiritual values, were led to erect soaring | 
structures which reflected their ideals. It is. 
axiomatic that those who think along creative. 
lines will find solutions which parallel others, . 
but the individuality of the designers will 
invest these solutions with particular changes 
which are the keynote of their genius. 4 
The section below indicates a rational use 
of modern concrete techniques. The design is | 
based on the possibilities of advanced rein- 
forced concrete engineering, by which the | 
designer is able to obtain even greater light-" 
ness and loftiness than the mediaeval archi- 
tects could attain in stone. The section through | 
the nave is a very light, three-hinged arch. | 
The rhythm of the design is the most eco-: | 
nomical span of concrete members, and the, 
module of 6/0” is carried through all three! 
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Paul Weidlinger 
Structural Engineer 


@ A CHURCH PLAN FOR KNOCKE, BELGIUM 


ROGER DAMIEN ARCHITECT 


fie PT 


KNOCKE IS A SMALL TOWN ON 
“a lee THE COAST OF BELGIUM, JUST 
Oe on) ad Vos NORTH OF BRUGES. THIS NEW 


ay CHURCH WILL BE ERECTED AT 
bs THE SPOT WHERE STOOD THE 
ys FORMER CHURCH, DESTROYED 
a DURING THE WAR. THE TOWER 
?. 1) OF THE OLD CHURCH WILL BE 
ee INCLUDED IN THE NEW PLAN. 
re THE MAIN NAVE WILL ACCOM- 


MODATE ELEVEN HUNDRED AND 
THE CHAPEL TWO HUNDRED AND 
) FIFTY. 

THE SOLUTION WAS BASED ON 
AN ANALYTICAL STUDY OF THE 
VARIOUS NEEDS OF A COMPLETE 
PARISH UNIT, THEIR SPIRITUAL 
SIGNIFICANCE AND THEIR PRAC- — 
TICAL EXIGENCIES. THE STRUC-% 
TURAL POSSIBILITIES OF TO-DAY | 
DICTATED THE PLASTIC FORM. 
THE ENVELOPING GLASS WALL IS, 
IN A WAY, FREE STANDING, AND 
THE CEILING AND ROOF, OF CON- 
CRETE, ARE SUPPORTED) BY 
DOUBLE ROW OF COLUMNS 


Stnse 


4 


ON eee NNT ye id 


1. Nave 2. Baptistry 3. Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament 4. Chapels 
for private devotions 5. Confessionals 6. Winter church 7. Forecourt 
8. Old tower 9. Storage 10. Sacristies 11. Office for the clergy 
12. Catechism hall 13. New tower 


Courtesy ““L’ Architecture d' Aujourd hui” 
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and to save everything, the whole man, 
body and soul. The new man was to be 
not of the world — the world of sin — 
but was most assuredly to remain in 
the world and love it, the world of na- 
ture, of art, of philosophy, of biology, 
chemistry, and physics, of cyclotrons 
and jet planes. 

The anti-Thomists, on the other 


hand, were sure Christ came to save 


souls rather than men, and that in the 
life of a true Christian there was room 
for no world but the other world. Grace 
had crowded out nature, freeing us from 
the unholy attractions of art, of philoso- 
phy, of biology, chemistry, and physics. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth century 


_ this excessive supernaturalism crystal- 


ized in the Protestant revolt, a revolt 
that marked the second phase of the 
atomic era that had begun with the sin 
of the first man. Within and outside 
Catholicism, the synthesis of grace and 
nature launched by Saint Thomas was 
exploded bit by bit. With Luther, 
theology was estranged from faith, with 
Descartes philosophy from theology, 
with Kant science from philosophy. The 
many-sided man envisioned by Saint 
Thomas in the thirteenth century has 
become the one-sided man of the twen- 
tieth century, estranged from God, from 
his neighbor, and often from himself. 
What of the modern American man? 
Since he, no less than the ideal man 
studied by the philosophers, is defined 
as a rational animal, it was natural that 
the atomization of this man should be 
above all an atomization of his intellect. 
We have come to know this atomiza- 
tion as specialization. The sciences have 
proliferated to such an extent that only 
the maddest ambition could hope to 
compass them all. Therefore we must 
specialize. Let each cultivate his own 
garden, learning more and more about 
less and less. Even were I able to see 
my neighbor’s garden, my comments on 
it would probably not interest him — 
since I speak a language all my own. 
Some years ago, American educators 
grew suddenly terrified at this prospect. 
All the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men were summoned to put the Ameri- 
can student together again. Could they 
integrate him spiritually and intellec- 
tually before the society of which he was 
a part had crumbled? Perhaps. But 


what were they to use for glue? Prag- 


matism? The scientific method? Art? 
The great books? Religion? Which reli- 
gion? 


WE ALL have a pat answer to that 


last. The true religion of course. The 
Catholic religion. Do not we Catholics 
have a monopoly on goodness, beauty, 
and truth? We know why we’re here. 
We know where we’re going. The cur- 
riculum of our colleges is not a hotch- 
potch of unrelated courses, precisely 
because whatever we do or think is or- 
dered (in theory at least) to our super- 
natural goal. 

This sounds like an orthodox answer, 
and doubtless there is much truth in it 
— but is it true enough? Possibly the at- 
titude it reflects is tinged with the same 
excessive supernaturalism, the same sin- 
gle-minded bigotry, that gnawed at the 
vitals of fourteenth century scholas- 
ticism. We should remember that the 
diseases of the modern mind did not be- 
gin as reactions from without and against 
the ideals of Catholicism. They began 
within Catholicism, as attempts to be 
not less but more Catholic. Ockhamism, 
Lutheranism, Jansenism — they are all 
cut from the same cloth. Shall we call 
them hyper-Catholicism? 

As a matter of fact is truth exclu- 
sively Catholic? In a certain sense, of 
course, religious truth is. Is philosophic 
truth also? How can this be — if we ad- 
mit that Catholic thinkers, some of 
them saints, have sponsored several con- 
tradictory metaphysics? Saint Thomas 
and Saint Bonaventure are at logger- 
heads in many of their solutions to phil- 
osophical problems. The cleavage be- 
tween Saint Thomas and Father Suarez, 
S.J., is almost as wide as that between 
Saint Thomas and Kant. It follows that 
neither sanctity nor conformity to 
Catholic dogma is a guarantee of in- 
fallibility in the philosophic sciences. 

Should we not then be more polite 
to non-Catholic philosophers — and for 
even stronger reasons, to non-Catholic 
physicists, psychologists, poets, and ar- 
chitects? All truth is from the Holy 
Spirit, but that doesn’t mean all truth 
derives from Catholics. Eric Gill, a 
well-known Catholic sculptor, wrote: 
“When I affirm the truths of Chris- 
tianity, I am not denying the truth of 
other faiths; at most I am only denying 
their denials.”” Without a doubt there is 
much error in the wisdom of the world, 
making it to that extent foolishness in 
the sight of God. But it is the ¢ruth in this 
error which gives the error its lease on 
life. And if all truth is from the Holy 
Spirit, then the truth of Kant, of Freud, 
of Marx, and of Dewey deserves to be 
saved — saved from disfigurement by 
Kant, Freud, Marx, and Dewey. 

This forum — the first of a series to 


be continued next year — is based on 
the assumption that the problem of in- 
tegration — awful word — is, in pecu- 
liar fashion, just as serious a problem for 
Catholic colleges such as Immaculate 
Heart — as it is for the University of 
Southern California and the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

It is not enough to-day to lead a holy 
life, to pray and to go to Church — 
though unless that be done, all else is 
futile. Sanctifying grace will not enable 
us to understand and solve the problems 
of physics and economics, unless we co- 
operate with that grace: that is, unless 
we try to become expert physicists and 
economists. Sanctifying grace, courses 
in religion and Catholic philosophy, are 
not sufficient by themselves to make us 
aware of the relationships between 
physics and religion, chemistry and his- 
tory, mathematics and art, poetry and 
philosophy. But until we see those rela- 
tionships, we cannot fail to be disori- 
ented and confused. 

In a sense, therefore, the problem of 
integration is even more acute in Cath- 
olic colleges than it is in secular colleges. 
Extreme reliance on the answers of 
faith, on religion and the supernatural, 
sometimes prevents us from seeing our 
intellectual confusion in other depart- 
ments. And since no problem can be 
solved unless its existence be admitted, 
we are curiously enough in a worse 
way than those who recognize their ill- 
ness but are unable to cure it. We use 
the Faith in such a way that instead of 
illuminating, it puts blinkers on our in- 
tellect. 

Supposing we are occasionally aware 
of the problem, our attempts to solve it 
are often desultory, and we excuse our 
laziness by calling it intellectual hu- 
mility. After all, we figure, there is but 
one thing necessary — and that is to 
save our souls. This single-mindedness 
is admirable, but it can so easily be 
stretched to the point where it becomes 
plain narrow-mindedness. 

When shall we realize that Christ 
does not ask us to turn our backs on 
this world? He sends most of us into 
this world, not to destroy it but to save 
it. Then we have two things to do: save 
the world and our souls. And we cannot 
save the world unless we sympathize 
with all the good and beautiful things 
we find there. Sympathy is our weapon. 
We are not asked to eliminate the nat- 
ural and establish a dictatorship of the 
supernatural, but rather to rescue the 
natural from the tyranny of ugliness, 
error, and sin. 
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Hate the sin, but love the sinner, we 
are urged. We might add — and love 
whatever he says when it is true, what- 
ever he paints when it is beautiful. This 
means also that we shall love our fellow 
Catholics, but hate what they do when it 
is wrong, hate what they say when it is 
false, hate what they paint when it is 
ugly. And let us remember: nothing in 
the world, no matter by whom it is done 
or said, is from every point of view bad, 
ugly or false. 


THE purpose of this forum and the 
ones to follow, as I see it, is to awaken 
our sympathy for things that normally 
we feel are alien to us, things which we 
may even despise simply because they 
are strange and unfamiliar. A student 
who majors in biology may take history 
and see no connection between the two. 
A student who majors in history and 
takes philosophy may be unable to make 
them cohere. A mathematics major 
wonders why on earth it is that some 
students are preoccupied with art. Un- 
fortunately, no super-course has been 
devised yet which would abate all these 
tensions. But through such discussions as 
the one which will take place here to- 
day, might it not be possible that we 
gradually pry open our minds suffi- 
ciently at least to see the problems that 
are raised in fields other than our own? 
We should be amazed at the community 
of these problems in all fields, and at the 


F ART does not go on its knees . 

it must necessarily go on its back or 
its belly.” With a strong pen, Léon 
Bloy wrote thus bluntly in his vitriolic 
and yet so compassionate La Femme 
pauvre. There are, indeed, many to-day, 
priests and people, seeking a valid and a 
worthy Christian art — a better art not 
only as it concerns the liturgical needs 
of the Church and the faithful, but the 
secular arts as well, for all art must be 
Christian. Aware of the inadequacies of 
the commercial products almost of 
necessity foisted upon them by the so- 
called “‘religious goods” houses, some 
have sought even from the most crassly 
neo-pagan artists of our time work often 


bearing each has on those that have al- 
ways interested us most. This awareness 
of the relatedness and deep-lying co- 
herence of all the species of knowledge 
will not come in a day or a month. It 
will never be reducible to a formula — 
not even to the formula that all knowl- 
edges simply converge as instruments to 
be used for the salvation of souls. 

This first forum has been devoted to 
the problems of art, more specifically to 
the problems raised by modern art. 
What is art? Does art comprehend 
dancing, architecture, music, painting, 
poetry, and shoe-making? What do all 
these forms of making, of fabrication — 
have in common? Isn’t every man in 
some sense an artist, a maker — a homo 
faber? What is the aesthetic experience? 
Is it, like philosophical and scientific 
knowledge, attained through concepts? 
Concepts notoriously fail to lead us to 
the individual. Concepts convert in- 
dividuals into classes and so remove us 
from individual things. Is it possible 
that the intellect has a non-conceptual 
experience of the individual, an ex- 
perience gained by means of love? If 
this is so, then the aesthetic experience 
is like the mystical experience. Science 
— or knowledge by concepts — doesn’t 
lead our minds to the possession of God, 
or to the possession of the other mys- 
terious persons and individual things 
around us. But our minds desire to pos- 
sess these individuals. By means of su- 


A Proposal 


The Reverend RicHarp J. DOUAIRE 


requiring the most profound spiritual 
insight. It is their contention that a 
truly great artist, engulfed in the mys- 
tery, in the intrinsic spirituality of his 
art, cannot but produce a reverent and 
spiritual work. 

Unquestionably such an artist will 
produce a work of art, and even of very 
high aesthetic value; but others of us 
who think with Bloy in this question 
will maintain that it is religious only, 
as it were, in its accident of subject mat- 
ter. For a vital religious art, it is evident 
that biblical themes, far from consti- 
tuting a mere occasion or excuse for art, 
must be the very source and evocation 
of that art. The brilliant experiment 


pernatural love — charity — our in- 
tellects are enabled to possess God. Per- 
haps a love analogous to this, a kind of 
natural affection or sympathy for the 
persons, trees, rivers, birds, buildings 
around us introduces them to our in- 
tellects. 

The scientist, poor man, dislikes mys- 
tery and feels humiliated by it. He only 
wants to classify these objects, and the 
pragmatist to use them. The artist, like 
the child, rejoices in their mystery. He 
is wide-eyed. He finds them wonderful. 
He tries to relate his ineffable experi- 
ences not by recreating them — for 
they were unique— but by creating 
others like them. So he writes his poem, 
paints his picture, builds his building. 
But how are we to tell whether he has 
succeeded or not? Must he employ this 
or that style to succeed? Are there any 
established criteria for determining the 
merits of his work? How are these 
criteria to be applied to the fascinating, 
sometimes perplexing, objects produced 
by contemporary artists? 


Editor: Answers to these questions were 
then offered by Mr Barry Byrne, but the time 
element has precluded their inclusion in this 
assue. 

Moreover, such questions will once again 
be treated at the First International Congress 
of Catholic Artists, to be held in Rome, 
September 1-5, and will be reported in the 
quarterly. 


(and I am sure that he would agree in 


calling it an experiment) of Father 


Couturier at Assy tends to bear this out, 
for without actually having seen the 
church as yet, I fear that it is in danger 
of becoming more a museum than a 
place of worship. The greatly diversified 
talents of such highly individualistic 
artists threaten the very unity of the 
church as an integral work, and the 
lives and convictions of some of these 
men suggest little hope for the achieve- 
ment of a penetrating spirituality. Only 
the windows of Rouault, a thorough 
and almost mystical Christian — and 
the windows of Father Couturier him- 
self — seem to come alive and to vibrate 
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with deep inspiration. The rest is art, 
great art indeed, but we require some- 
thing more. 

A true renaissance in the arts devoted 
to the Church, however earnestly de- 
sired, cannot be ‘‘willed” into being. 
A renaissance. “happens”; it is not 
“made.” Yet there are, I believe, certain 
stages and steps which we must initiate 
before we can hope even for its incep- 
tion. It is for us to lay the foundations. 
We can plant, others must water, but 
only God can give the increase. 

Churches, their erection and adorn- 
ment, are almost wholly in the hands of 
the pastors entrusted with the parishes. 
The church edifice and its appointments 


are their responsibility. It is the pastor 


who must choose the architect, sculptor, 
painter, the designer of stained glass. 
The sacred vessels and vestments are his 
to select. He may be well advised to 
consult others, but ultimately the deci- 
sions rest upon him. It is essential, 
therefore, that he be equipped to make 
these decisions wisely and well. A person 
who knows nothing about art cannot 
cope with the aesthetic problems which 
immediately arise. 

I propose, then, as fundamental to a 
better religious art, the training of the 
clergy, while still in the seminary, in the 
principles of art and aesthetics. What is 
needed is a sound course in the philoso- 
phy of aesthetics and art-appreciation 
as an integral part of the seminary cur- 
riculum. 

It is argued that the curriculum of a 


“seminary is a crowded one, filled with 


the practical necessities of dogma, 
morals, and canon law, and this argu- 
ment is accompanied by the suggestion 
or the open assertion that art is clearly 
not of practical necessity. Yet the build- 
ing of a parish often involves the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. What is more untheoretical than 
the task of seeing to it that that money 
is not squandered upon buildings and 
decorations completely at variance with 
taste and honesty and function? So fre- 
quently large sums of money invested in 
these things yield nothing of artistic 
originality or worth. Churches are built 
with little comprehension of the poten- 
tialities of modern materials and en- 
gineering, or of the needs of our people 
living in the world of to-day and not of 


‘that of centuries long past. It is a tragedy 


to witness the outpouring of so much in 
return for so little. The priest must know 
what is good and what is not, artistically 
speaking, and the reasons why they are 
so. Then he may proceed with intelli- 


gence and discretion to the building of 
an honest and a valid church edifice 
worthy of our God to Whose glory it is 
dedicated. 

If it is the priest who must choose, it 
is the artist who must produce. He 
must be aware of the liturgical usage 
and requirements of what he makes. 
Not all art is suitable for the church, 
and a true artist is the first to appreciate 
this fact. Beyond this, no profound reli- 
gious art can arise from a spiritually 
arid soil. No one can give who does not 
first possess. The artist, then, must be 
taught the demands of liturgical art and 
be led to a deeper spiritual life within 
his own soul before we may hope for an 
inspiring art. 

There is an apostolate for the artist. 
He is by very nature a being gifted by 
God with great spiritual potentialities, 
for art is deeply spiritual in its essence. 
But the grace of God must be brought 
to him so that it can draw out from the 
abyss of his spirit the greatness that is 
latent there. The ultimate end of a 
work of art, as the ultimate end of the 
man who created it, must be the greater 
glory of God. Until the artists are 
brought to an understanding and a most 
practical realization of this, we shall 
have no genuine religious art. 

The artist may be approached 
through study clubs such as the one 
with which it has been my privilege to 
work for some years. Young artists and 
art students stand in great need of un- 
derstanding and spiritual guidance for 
the salvation both of their souls and their 
art. They need the careful direction of a 
true and a stable philosophy of art, es- 
pecially in our own day when the arts 
are in danger of straying along the by- 
ways and blind alleys of various “isms” 
divergent from the essence of art. 

Artists are eager and clamoring for 
help. They are aware, even the non- 
Catholics, of the inadequacies that are 
offered to them by modern secularism. 
They seek answers to questions that 
they are scarcely able to formulate. The 
barrenness of their art reflects the empti- 
ness of their souls, and under the guise 
of an advanced non-objectivism, some 
even seek to read into it a pseudo- 
religiosity indicative of their yearning 
for something higher. We possess the 
truth, and with that knowledge, the 
responsibility of sharing it with them. 

Lastly, there is a pressing need for 
some means by which the people may 
see the work of artists. Understanding 
will arise from familiarity. If the artists 
and the public have drawn apart, it is 


because the people have been deprived 
of an opportunity to see and to obtain 
good work. A genuine artist abhors 
obscurantism. He desires nothing more 
earnestly than to be understood and 
appreciated. Yet to-day people who 
really desire better things than are of- 
fered by the usual sources of supply find 
themselves at a loss for a place to obtain 
them. They are forced to acquire the 
cheap and tawdry articles that are of- 
fered to them by the commercial houses, 
with the unhappy result that the good 
taste of the people is suppressed, a virile 
faith is threatened by a mawkish and 
sentimental art, and the artist is forced 
to turn to secular forms in order to pro- 
vide for himself and his family. 

We must find a way to provide out- 
lets — stores, galleries, places to exhibit 
and to buy — in order that the priests 
and the people may see what is and can 
be produced, and that the artists may 
receive the support necessary for them 
to continue in this field. 

It will be apparent that the steps 
which I propose are not successive, but 
must be undertaken almost simultane- 
ously. Then and only then can we await 
the flowering of a new and living reli- 
gious art that will speak to the souls of 
men. That this may come about we must 
pray and we must work and we must 
sacrifice. Then and only then will the 
artists and their work assume their right- 
ful place so close to the Divine Artist 
Who is transcendant Beauty. 


Recent Publication 


THE TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS. By Stan- 
ley Morison. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. $3.50. 

Thanks to the editor of the Harvard 
University Press for perpetuating in 
book form the two lectures of Stanley 
Morison, who is known to the printing 
world as one of its most important 
typographers and scholars. The first lec- 
ture is entitled ““The Typographic Arts” 
and was delivered before the Royal Col- 
lege of Art, Edinburgh, in February, 
1944, to an audience of designers and 
art students. The second is entitled “The 
Art of Printing” and was delivered be- 
fore the British Academy, London, in 
November 1937 to an academic audi- 
ence. The latter concerns itself chiefly 
with the technical aspects of designing 
letter forms for various processes of re- 
producing the alphabetical text. This 
will interest those engaged in developing 
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the new processes and equipment now 
being exploited and tested in labora- 
tories and large printing houses. 

The first lecture dealing with “The 
Typographic Arts” appeals to those who 
are in a position of responsibility and 
who can lift to a higher plane of fitness 
and excellence the now existing taudry 
specimens of printing we find in parish 
bulletins, certificates of baptism, con- 
firmation, etc., etc., sold in most of the 
religious article stores. It might just as 
well be stated here too, that our Ameri- 
can editions of breviaries, altar missals, 
pocket missals, and rituals could have 
been greatly improved with the advice 
of a reputed and experienced typog- 
rapher. In the history of typography 
there is a well established precedent for 
ecclesiastics to sponsor and purchase the 
best. 

The author outlines the reasons for 
the decline in the standards of book pro- 
duction in fifteenth century England, 
and at the same time, he surveys the use 
of type from its inception to the present 
day. The best standards of book produc- 
tion were established under the auspices 
of the Church beginning with the mo- 
nastic and lay scribes who wrote the 
official texts of the missals, the bibles, 
the antiphonaries — all ecclesiastical 
books. After the invention of printing 
these were reproduced in editions from 
movable type — but the standard had 
been set and carefully followed. Then 
came the reformation and with it “the 
order had gone forth to do away with 
all stained glass windows, all missals, 
images, shrines, tabernacles, rood lofts 
and so on.” ... Illuminated manu- 
scripts were mutilated or destroyed by 
the thousand. . . . Printing was re- 
spected.”” While this was going on in 
England, Sixtus v in Rome “gave a new 
stimulus to the art of inscription cutting, 
rebuilt the Vatican Library, and in- 
_ stituted and equipped the Vatican Print- 
ing Office the better to produce the 
revised text of the Vulgate Bible which 
had hung fire ever since the Council of 
Trent.”’ And in France it was Cardinal 
Richelieu who founded the French 
Academy and, at his instance, Louis 
xu established in 1640 the Royal Print- 
ing House for the “glory of France and 
of literature.” The first publication of 
the press was a folio edition of Thomas a 
Kempis’s De Imitatione Christi, and in the 
year of Richelieu’s death the press com- 
pleted a superb edition of the Vulgate 
Bible in eight folio volumes. 

Sir Christopher Wren and Charles 11 
finally resuscitated British craftsman- 


ship and liberated the printers and au- 
thors to do their work. The University 
Presses of Oxford and Cambridge set 
the pace in raising standards far above 
what they had been for generations. 
Finally, William Morris, to-day still 
a great name in the printing world, es- 
tablished the Kelmscott Press in 1891 
and redefined the standards of good 
printing. Stanley Morison sums up his 
message in this analysis and inquiry by 
restating Morris’s and his own princi- 
ples of typography. It might be well to 
quote one of them here: “Sound design 
is not only essential to technical excel- 
lence, but furthermore tends toward 
economy of production. The first neces- 
sity of sound design is ‘Fitness for Use.’ ts 
The illustrations in this book are 
superb. 
JoserH P. AsCHERL 
Brooklyn, New York 


FROST FOR SAINT BRIGID. By Sister 
Maris Stella. New York: Sheed and Ward. 
$1.75. 

Those of us who have watched the 
poetry of Sister Maris Stella from her 
Oxford days and before know what to 
expect in Frost for Saint Brigid. We are 
not disappointed. For here are the clear, 
unequivocal thought, the clean, un- 
cluttered diction, the sure technic that 
fulfill with quiet beauty the promise of 
the earlier volume, Here Only a Dove. 

Sister Maris Stella writes of her own 
world, the world of the religious teacher, 
surrounded by students in their present 
peaceful environment of trees and gar- 
dens, in their ominous environment of a 
fear-stricken future. Inevitably she lifts 
even the fear of fear to the level of the 
supernatural; she points the only path 
that has ever led to peace and the one so 
perversely lost to-day. Her challenge, 
“To a Young Flier Returned to Col- 
lege,” speaks her mind importunately. 
She says in part: 


Now having learned the alphabet of violence, 

having mastered the syntax of destruction 

and precisely timed the accents of untimely 
death, 

having been advised with fine precision 

how to contrive explosive sentences 

out of the bright air: what will you do, 

having no other adversaries, 

no towns, cities, vital installations, 

no major objectives, but only life? 


O but begin, begin: 

While the thorns and questions still prick the 
mind; 

to be content now is the gravest peril. 

Do not say that you are young. 

You are not young. 

No one is young any more: 
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Be not content —leave calculations to your 
instruments. 

This other instrument stronger than atoms 

awaits your will: the dynamo 

of your adventurous mind 

training its force on targets of the sun with 
violence. 

O bear away the Sun with violence! 

Begin — begin. 


Again she answers the fear that is 
upon our world to-day in “I Am Alpha 
and Omega”’: 


Do not be afraid. Oh, never be afraid, 

though cities fall and all of us must die. 

All of us die, perhaps, to-morrow. The shade 
of death lies dark upon us — we cannot fly 
from it — but death is not so terrible as fear. 


* * * 


Do not be afraid, though there is so much we 
have lost 

that we must find again. And we must find 

how to search for it, learning the bitter cost 

of finding light lost when the heart was blind, 

and, being darkness, did not comprehend 

the Light that is the Beginning and the End. 


Out of her own various experiences of 
fear perhaps that met in the mystery 
of death is the one most commonly 
shared by her readers: 


I who had been afraid of the dark at night 
as a child here in this room, even when I lay 
safe by my mother’s bed, now without fright 
watched here alone until the break of day 
my mother lying in the last sleep of all. 


* * * 


Here was at last 

catharsis — all pity and terror spent. 

Sorrow, splendor, living, dying — past. 

All things fulfilled and nothing to lament. 

I who had been afraid of the darkness, here 

alone with the beloved dead found nothing to 
fear. 


One cannot fairly write of Sister 
Maris Stella’s poetry without advert- 
ence to her delicate and sure sensitivity 
to the world of nature. Something of it 
can be guessed from her sonnet, ‘‘All 
Night Long,” on the northern migra- 
tion of the birds: 


All night long, all night the birds run under 
the eyeless mountains of the moon; all night 
beating the cold air with a ghostly thunder, 
their wings rush on beneath the pale moon 
white 
peaks and empty craters. 
¥77 Gey ee 


Into the echoing hollow of the dark 

the twitterings, dissolved in distance, fall 

shaking thin bells of air as meadowlark 

and swallow, swirls of goldfinch, thrushes — all 

stream steadily northward — an uncountable 
throng, 

ps wings in the moonlight beating all night 
ong. 


Nothing at all has been said of the 
stylistic qualities of this fine volume of 
lyrics, the sure use of repetition, the 
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perfections of the sonnet on almost con- 
versational levels. But one need not tear 
flowers apart to find their beauty. The 
answer in “Riddles” can well be ours 
to the confusion in which our present 
days are cast. 
Out of this tangle of threads to find the thread 
that will untangle the threads. Out of the maze 
to find the amazing path and so be led 
back to the beginning by incredible ways. 
Out of confusion of keys to find the key 
that fits each keyhole, unlocks every lock. 
Among a multitude of suns to see 
only the sun... . 
To find in multiplicity but one 
end, beginning, thread, path, key, rock, sun . : 
So the tradition of Saint Hilda pre- 
vails. English poetry which had its 
birth in the monastery still finds in the 
convent its normal home. 
Sister M. MADELEVA 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


SURVIVAL. The Salvage and Protection of 
Art in War. By James F. Rorimer in col- 
laboration with Gilbert Rabin. New York: 
Abelard Press. $4.00. 

To remark that war brings destruc- 
tion in its wake is a rather naive way to 
begin a review, and yet it is true — and 
how much truer in these days! The first 
world war left a trail of misery and 
wrecks, but the last one brought about 
complete chaos. In addition to the 
destruction of buildings, there was the 
added touch of deliberate thievery of 
books, paintings, statuary, organized 
in a systematic way by scholarly ex- 
ponents of the master race. 

The account of these sad events, re- 
- corded by James J. Rorimer, erstwhile 

second lieutenant in the ‘““Monuments, 
Fine Arts, and Archives” section of the 
US Army, and now more peacefully 
_ occupied as director of the Cloisters and 
curator of the department of mediaeval 
art of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
reads like a story by Ellery Queen or 
Agatha Christie. Army red tape, the 
depredations of artistically unfeeling 
GI’s, and the sometimes comprehensible 
impatience of brass hats little concerned 
with the niceties of archaeology and cul- 
ture certainly led Rorimer and his team 
of associates a merry and exciting life. 
Several of the appended documents 
give an idea of how certain of Hitler’s 
henchmen justified their curious con- 
ception of other persons’ property. 


THE STORY OF ART. By E. H. Gom- 
brich. New York: Phaidon Publishers, Inc. 
$5.50. bios 

There are books that justify a long 


review, yet then one is tempted to ac- 
cept the reviewer’s estimate and not 
read the book. There are books that 
should be read and digested by many; 
then a reviewer may become a stum- 
bling block if he attempts to say too 
much in explanation of the contents. 
This “story of art” is a book that surely 
should be read by readers of LirurcicAL 
ArTs, since it will give them a good 
basis on which to build up their ap- 
preciation and understanding of many 
facets of the story of art that have puz- 
zled many of us. As far as this reviewer 
is concerned, the following quotation — 
at the very end of the last chapter — 
will be sufficient: ‘““There really is no 
such thing as Art. There are only artists 
—men and women, that is, who are 
favoured with the wonderful gift of 
balancing shapes and colours till they 
are ‘right,’ and, rarer still, who possess 
that integrity of character which never 
rests content with half-solutions but are 
ready to forego all easy effects, all super- 
ficial success for the toil and agony of 
sincere work. . . . It is we who must 
see to it that the thread of tradition does 
not break and that there remain oppor- 
tunities for the artists to add to the 
precious string of pearls that is our heir- 
loom from the past.” 

This Story of Art would be an excellent 
gift for a seminarian or your pastor. 
Perhaps it could be thought of as re- 
quired reading before any discussion 
of art is attempted by any group. Such 
a preparation for discussion would elim- 
inate those endless talks during which 
the participants discourse at cross pur- 
poses. The author begins his story with 
prehistoric and primitive peoples and 
ends with the experimental art of the 
twentieth century. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated (370 illustrations with 
21 full color plates) and there is a 
helpful list of art books. 

M. L. 


TRADITION IN SCULPTURE. By Alec 
Miller. New York: Studio Publications. 
$6.95. 

In format this book is pleasantly sim- 
ple, with a page size slightly taller 
than usual. This shape favorably lends 
itself to the page-layout of photographs 
accompanying the text (over 200 illus- 
trations). In most cases these photo- 
graphs are very well selected to repre- 
sent points discussed under each of the 
periods of sculpture covered. 

The author has written with great 
economy, making his words say what he 
has meant; no sentimentalizing or me- 


andering. Even his general remarks give 
attention to the most significant fea- 
tures. With the information so closely 
packed into the pages, one soon realizes 
that this is not merely another informa- 
tive history of the development of sculp- 
ture, but rather a concise attempt to 
direct the reader into a consideration of 
sculpture as integrated with the other 
achievements of man of the western 
world as they make up history. The 
term ‘“Tradition in Sculpture,” used for 
titling the book, was well chosen. Sculp- 
ture is referred to as “‘carved history’? — 

. “the expressive flowering of a 
certain kind of social culture.” 

The author directs attention to the 
study of certain representative works 
and outstanding individualities and 
from these deduces the characteristics 
and traces the animating spirit of the 
time. A sculptor himself, Mr Miller 
seems significantly aware of the men, 
who in ages past, carved these forms he 
now describes. One concludes that Alec 
Miller has both worked at sculpture and 
read about it before writing this book, 
I found it well digested. He definitely 
does not agree with all the writers he 
lists in the bibliography (which is highly 
recommended as a reading list in the 
field of sculpture). 

Mr Miller is a bit rough on the pres- 
ent day critics “who hand out aesthetic 
judgments as if they were the ‘tables of 
the law,’ only a little more final than the 
Ten Commandments.” After calling 
Herbert Read, noted English art critic, a 
“earned, scholarly, and discriminating 
writer,” he berates him, and others who 
write in the same vein, for his com- 
mentary on the sculpture of Henry 
Moore in which he “explains abso- 
lutely nothing.” On the last page of il- 
lustrations Alec Miller has placed two 
photos of his own sculpture. In compar- 
ing his work with that of Moore and 
Brancusi it is easy to understand why he 
opposes these sculptors’ degree of acqui- 
escence to their materials. He seems less 
objective in his judgment of twentieth 
century sculpture than those of previous 
periods. 

Ann H. Grit, 
Chicago, Illinots 


CRUCIFIED WITH CHRIST. By Her- 
bert George Kramer, S.M. New York: P. 7. 
Kenedy & Sons. $2.75. 

That suffering is a fact of human ex- 
perience no one can truthfully deny. 
But that suffering is also part of the 
mystery of redemption and sanctifica- 
tion, only the true friend of God can 
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really appreciate. They whom we call 
saints are simply the men and women 
of all times who have walked through 
the valley of mystical death, transform- 
ing the many sorrowful circumstances 
of life into stepping-stones to sanctity. 
Their example of heroic endurance has 
also had a social impact upon the com- 
munion of saints, for in the mystical 
body of Christ, God has so arranged that 
there be a constant growth and develop- 
ment effected by the members through 
the grace and mercy of their Head. Cer- 
tainly, there is hardly a Catholic any- 
where who is not familiar with the cou- 
rageous and revealing words of Saint 
Paul about the providential mission of 
suffering: “I am glad of sufferings on 
your behalf, as, in this mortal frame of 
mine, I help to pay off the debt which 
the afflictions of Christ leave still to be 
paid, for the sake of his body, the 
Church.” 

Crucified with Christ presents eight bio- 
graphical sketches which illustrate the 
Christian, and hence sanctified, ap- 
proach to the problem (or rather, privi- 
lege) of suffering. Four deal with can- 
onized saints: Catherine of Siena, John 
of the Cross, Gabriel Possenti and Gemma 
Galgani. Four more deal with heroic 
persons not yet canonized: Pius de 
Hemptinne, Seraphie Perret, Marie 
Rose Ferron and Gabrielle Maillet. A 
final chapter entitled “Calvary Epi- 
logue” traces the theme of sanctified suf- 
fering in the lives of the three intimates 
of Christ crucified on Mount Calvary: 
John the beloved disciple, Mary Mag- 
dalen the repentent sinner, and above 
all, Mary the Mother of God. 

Norsert Herman, C.P., 
Union City, New Jersey 


LITURGICAL PRAYER: ITS HIsS- 
TORY AND SPIRIT. By Fernand Cabrol. 
Westminster, Maryland: Newman Press. 
$3.50. 

The reproduction service being done 
in this country by the Newman Press 
has here again put a very worth-while 
volume within easy reach. 

When Pope Pius xn, in his recent 
encyclical on corporate worship, was 
praising the accomplishments to date 
of the liturgical movement, he men- 
tioned in particular: “The venerable 
ceremonies of the mass are in conse- 
quence better known and valued, the 
sacraments more generally and _ fre- 
quently received, the prayers of the 
liturgy more devoutly appreciated; and 
the worship of the eucharist has come 
to be seen for what in fact it is: the source 


and centre of true Christian devotion.” 
These blessings the Pope ascribed, in 
particular, “to the devoted zeal of cer- 
tain monasteries of the renowned Bene- 
dictine order.” 

Surely one of the greatest of these 
liturgical popularizers, so to speak, was 
the Frenchman, Fernand Cabrol, Abbot 
of Farnborough Abbey, England. He 
was for decades intimately associated 
with the giants producing scholarly re- 
search, and few were more conversant 
with that literature than Cabrol. But 
his greatest gift was popularization, 
where his splendid pioneer work still 
stands the tests of time. 

The present work appeared in its 
French original as Le Livre de la Pritre 
Antique in 1900, and in English transla- 
tion in 1921. It is this work that is now 
lithographed by Newman. 

Just to list the successive areas into 
which the book’s thirty-odd chapters 
are divided, show how thorough-going 
is the planning, and, under such a mas- 
ter’s guidance, what a treat awaits the 
pilgrim-reader: 1. Elements of Liturgi- 
cal Prayer. 2. The Christian Assembly. 
3. The Prayer of Christians. 4. The 
Sanctification of Time. 5. Devotion to 
Our Lord and the Saints. 6. The Sanc- 
tification of Places and Things. 7. The 
Sanctification of Life. 8. Collection of 
Prayers. 

One who has highly valued this work 
for a long time does not hesitate to rec- 
ommend it. 

If our architects and artists are to 
plan our modern churches in the most 
authentic Catholic traditions, they have 
here these living streams such as few 
others could present them. 

GERALD ELLarbD, S.J., 
Saint Marys, Kansas. 


COUTUMES ET DROIT HERAL- 
DIQUES DE L’EGLISE. By Bruno Ber- 
nard Heim. Paris. Beauchesne. $5.50. 
Heraldry is a subject which seems 
strangely out of place to-day. There is 
now an undertone of snobbishness about 
it, and yet its appeal clings to many of 
us. In the ecclesiastical world of the 
United States, the principles which 
make heraldry intelligible waded through 
the same mire of misunderstanding in 
which religious art and architecture 
bogged down as well. Reference to early 
issues of the Catholic Directory will indi- 
cate to what depths of ridiculous ‘“‘in- 
ventiveness” our ecclesiastical heraldry 
descended until, some twenty-five years 
ago, the late Pierre de Chaignon la Rose 
put some order in the matter by de- 


signing the coats of arms of most of our 


bishops. 

If we must now indulge in the luxury 
of heraldic embellishment, the job 
should be done well. Monsignor Heim, 
the secretary of the Paris nunciature, 
gives us an illuminating treatment of the 
subject; he quotes page, chapter, and 
verse and brings into play considera- 
tions concerning canon law and the 
liturgy. In other words, the author 
brings order into a subject where cha- 
otic sentimentalism can end up in 
ridiculous “‘creations.” 

The illustrations, of which nineteen 
are in color, are excellently drawn and 
greatly enhance the value of this book. 
There is also a short preface by another 
master of heraldic lore, Donald Lindsey 
Galbreath, whose work on papal her- 
aldry, published in Cambridge in 1930, 
is a mine of information on the subject. 
These two basic works — Heim’s and 
Galbreath’s — should make it difficult 
for prelate or architect to-day to indulge 
in further fanciful interpretations of 
an art which began its career in the 
twelfth century. 

M. L. 


HANDICRAFTS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By Allen H. Eaton. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $5.00. 

Among the lessons which anthropol- 
ogy and archaeology have taught, none 
is more significant than that of the 
primacy of man’s religious and aesthetic 
sense. Prehistoric remains attest to his 
belief in a deity no less than to his skill 
in shaping objects both useful and beau- 


tiful. Pictured in fiction as ferocious, the — 


cave man of fact may well have led a 
furtive existence. All we know about 
him is that he liked to draw and that he 
drew exceedingly well. 

Since the days of the industrial revolu- 
tion, social and economic developments 
have forced men to abandon handicrafts 
as a means of making a living. True, 
many operations in industry require the 
work of skilled hands, but this is not 
handicraft in the sense that the charac- 
ter of the final product is shaped by the 
skill and deliberation of the individual. 
Social forces have created a chasm be- 
tween the workman, whose réle is 
largely uncreative, and the artist. While 
one faces a kind of aesthetic starvation, 
the other pursues an art which has be- 
come incomprehensible. This condition, 
reflected in society at large, is also re- 


flected in the arts of the Church, a body 


whose culture is that of the world in 
which it moves. In the words of Eric 
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Gill: “If it be hard for a rich man to 
pass through the eye of a needle, it is 
no less hard for many men rich in cul- 
ture to pass through the door of a mod- 
ern church.” 

Yet before the days when Ruskin ad- 
vocated the restoration of handicraft and 
even since his day in a world increasingly 
industrialized, handicrafts which seemed 
doomed to extinction have, in a modest 
but stubborn way, persisted all but un- 
noticed in our midst. It is the distinction 
of Handicrafts of New England to have as- 
sembled within its covers not only a vast 
array of facts, but also a thoroughly in- 
tegrated philosophical and psychologi- 
cal study of the underlying bases of hand 
skills. The author, Mr Eaton, comes well 
prepared to his task as he also produced 
Handicrafts of the Southern Highlands, a 
comparable study published by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation in 1937. 

Mr Eaton has more than fulfilled his 
twofold purpose. In addition to having 
assembled significant materials, which 
for sheer diversity alone would be im- 
pressive enough, he has also made clear 
the unique contribution which handi- 
craft can make in terms of education, 
recreation, and financial return, not to 
mention its important aesthetic and 
therapeutic values. To quote from the 
preface of Handicrafts in the Southern 
Highlands would seem the best way to 
sum up Mr Eaton’s purpose. “The 
time will come when every work will be 
judged by two measurements: one by 
the product itself as is now done, the 
other by the effect of the work on the 
producer. When that time comes, the 
handicrafts will be given a much more 
important place in our plan of living 
than they now have, for unquestionably 
they possess values which are not gener- 
ally recognized” —a utopian ideal no 
doubt, but one not inconsistent with 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno. 

_ Water KnicHT STURGES, 
Columbia University, New York 


THE EYE LISTENS. By Paul Claudel. 
Translated by Elsie Pell. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. $5.00. 

The essays that make up this volume 
show a wide diversity of content and 
manner, touching upon themes that 
range from the stained glass windows of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries to 
Jose-Maria Sert’s paintings for the Pal- 
ace of the League of Nations. There are 
two comparatively extended descriptive 
essays on Spanish and Dutch paintings, 

‘a collection of very short “exegetical” 


accounts of individual pictures, and 
some characteristic Claudelian musings 
on such subjects as “The Psalms and 
Photography,” ‘Old Bones,” and ‘“‘The 
Mystical Theology of Precious Stones.” 
Two brief (unfortunately brief) papers 
discuss music. These essays were written 
at various times and in various places, 
and one can only regret that the trans- 
lator and publishers have not seen fit to 
provide more information about the cir- 
cumstances of composition and about 
the original publication of these wel- 
come additions to the canon of Claudel’s 
translated works. 

The essays show, as all readers famil- 
iar with Claudel would expect them to, 
a cultivated intelligence, deep medi- 
tativeness, rich spirituality, sensibility, 
originality, and wit. There is practically 
nothing of formal art criticism in the 
book, but there is continually shown an 
awareness of technical problems, and 
if Claudel’s appreciations are highly 
personal, they are also based on careful 
and instructed observation. It is, fur- 
thermore, clear that Claudel has a subtle 
and elaborate philosophy of art, part, 
indeed, of a much larger philosophy and 
theology, even though the theory is not 
expounded in a sustained form in these 
essays. 

The title that has been given to the 
collection comes directly from the first 
essay, “Introduction to Dutch Paint- 
ing”: “I think indeed that we under- 
stand Dutch landscapes better, these 
themes of meditation and sources of 
silence, that owe their origin less to 
curiosity than to reflection, if we would 
learn to listen to them at the same time 
that we feed our intelligence upon them 
by means of our eyes.”’ The title is, how- 
ever, not inapposite to the book as a 
whole, for it serves to underline Claud- 
el’s persistent search for the means of 
integrating all experience and his acute 
receptivity to the meanings that underlie 
phenomena. 

GROVER CRONIN, JR, 
Fordham University 


ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE AND 
THE FOUR KINGS. By Amy Kelly. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $5.00. 

Historians of institutions and of ideas 
have long since taught us the importance 
of the twelfth century, and the events 
and individuals that crowd Miss Kelly’s 
pages are, consequently, reasonably 
familiar. These pages are nevertheless 
fresh and bright. The author’s purpose 
was, primarily, to organize around that 


astonishing woman, Queen Eleanor, the 
contemporary accounts of the bitter 
and ultimately world-shaping feud of 
the Capets and the Platagenets into a 
clear, coherent narrative. The result is 
more than satisfactory. Miss Kelly’s 
scholarship is solid, and very few schol- 
ars are masters of so vivid and so imagi- 
native a style as we meet in this volume. 

Although structurally the centre of 
Miss Kelly’s study, Eleanor appears in 
the story much less frequently than one 
might expect. Successively queen of 
France and of England, crusader, pa- 
troness of arts and letters and of courtozsie, 
able feudal administrator, dauntless and 
strong-willed woman in an age when 
women contented themselves with more 
passive réles, subject of countless songs 
and legends in many of which, whether 
deservedly or not, she plays a villainous 
part, Eleanor somehow stepped (or was 
thrust) with surprising frequency out of 
the range of the spotlights of history. 
Her name is not writ small in the annals 
of her time, but from the point of view 
of our twentieth-century curiosity there 
is altogether too much of her career that 
we must reconstruct from scant evi- 
dence. 

Miss Kelly, be it said to her credit, 
is a cautious reconstructor. And in the 
absence of the materials for a really com- 
plete biography of Eleanor, Miss Kelly 
has given us an excellent study of that 
remarkable woman against the back- 
ground of the turbulent but brilliant 
and formative age in which she lived. 

In general the evocation of the man- 
ners and morals, the sights and sounds 
and smells, the daily routine of the 
twelfth century is extraordinarily good. 
One can cavil at details: for example, 
Miss Kelly’s notion of the meaning of 
accidia is extraordinary. One can com- 
plain of omissions — notably of any seri- 
ous consideration of the specific nature 
or of the lasting and significant results 
of twelfth century piety. At times there 
is more polish than depth, as in the 
evaluation of Saint Bernard. But nobody 
can take such a canvas as Miss Kelly 
has taken and please everybody with 
every detail. Miss Kelly’s work is sub- 
stantially first-rate. 

She is especially good in her presenta- 
tion of the vast panorama in which 
was fought the bloody and unlovely 
feud of the Capets and Platagenets. At 
fifteen Eleanor married Louis vu of 
France; some fifteen years later this 
union was annuled, and the heiress of 
Poitou promptly married the young 
Duke of Normandy, destined within 


two years to be Henry of England. 
Two of her sons by Henry, Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion and John Lackland, also 
became kings of England. It is with the 
schemes and campaigns, the triumphs 
and defeats of these and of all the other 
great feudal overlords whose paths 
crossed theirs that this book successfully 
deals. 

The political world scrutinized by 
Miss Kelly often seems to have been 
made up of brigands and throth-break- 
ers and cowards. Her first lord, the pious 
Louis, seems occasionally to have been 
implicated in questionable activities, 
and even the noble Lionheart was per- 
haps less exemplary an ideal of knightly 
virtue than more sentimental ages have 
chosen to picture him. In many respects 
the middle ages were deplorably brutal, 
and the general level of political moral- 
ity was perhaps as low as in our own 
enlightened era. The ruffians of Henry 
m can scarcely be expected to shock 
readers acquainted with Dachau and 
Buchenwald. 

It may be salutary for the modern 
reader to reflect that the intellectual, 
the artistic, and the religious accom- 
plishments of the twelfth century are 
notoriously significant. The great ones 
of the earth then as now sought their 
narrow and selfish ends, and throughout 
society the seven deadly sins enjoyed 
their perennial popularity. Yet two re- 
marks need to be made. In the first 
place, one may as well admit that cyni- 
cism is not easily refuted: man has per- 
sistently exhibited a disinclination to 
profit by his past. But in the second 
place, man has always shown a mag- 
nificent, and unconquerable creativity. 
And there is always grace. 

Miss Kelly’s story is only occasionally 
edifying. It is, however, always inter- 
esting, and in a very large sense it is 
timely and profitable. 

GROVER CRONIN, JR, 
Fordham University 


Correspondence 


Brooklyn, New York. 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

I was pleased you were able to visit us 
and review our church theses. Salvatore 
Valstro and Michael Di Bella, the two 
seniors whose studies we discussed, are 
most appreciative of your comments and 
advice. 

It has always been my feeling that the 


practicing architect and the student 
should not be kept too far apart for the 
reciprocal good of both, and that what- 
ever is being done in the classroom is 
very much the concern of the practi- 
tioner. This can best be understood by 
him through visits to the schools, seeing 
the work and discussing it directly with 
the student who produced it. 

The two theses, though similar in 
title, were quite different in programme 
and, therefore, their development on a 
comparative basis proved of educational 
value to both students. Each programme 
called for the design of a Catholic 
church, rectory, convent, school, and 
ancillary buildings. One student studied 
the problem for a typical and congested 
site existing in Brooklyn; the other, de- 
signed a prototype group for a general 
location in urban or suburban areas. 
The latter scheme developed studies 
that might fit into the gridiron or modu- 
lar system of many cities and was further 
interestingly developed so that the group 
of buildings could be built in stages, be- 
ginning with the flexible gymnasium- 
church unit. 

Such studies should be encouraged, 
especially if they can in any way help 
emancipate church design from its gen- 
erally uninspired course. As the Church 
is a positive force in our lives, it should 
so express itself in the art of this period. 

While the battle for modern architec- 
ture, so-called, is won, its general ac- 
ceptance by the clergy is only very 
slowly evolving. Disaffection and dis- 
turbance to the feelings of the parish- 
ioners is of concern where they are not 
ready to embrace forms somewhat alien 
to them. Therefore, directed education 
along these lines is warranted. Isn’t it 
only a platitude to point out again that 
churches have always been built in the 
techniques of the times, and that even 
alterations and additions did not copy 
the rest of the building but remained 
true to the later ages in which they were 
developed? 

The argument that the Church relies 
strongly on its tradition does not apply 
to its architectural forms, for certainly 
all styles, materials, techniques, and 
decoration have been used. The con- 
temporary idiom should more certainly 
stimulate religious fervor than the 
archaeological, when both are under- 
stood. 

Yours truly, 
O.inDo GrossI, 
Chairman, 
Department of Architecture, 
Pratt Institute 
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Pointe au Pic, 
County Charlevoix, 
P.Q., Canada 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

The parish in which I generally at- 
tend mass — not that in which I live 
—jis in the process of erecting a new 
church to replace the old one which 
disappeared in a spectacular fire last 
summer. 

Quite typically, the old building was 
woefully under-insured, so that funds 
from this source were less than a quarter 
of the probable cost of a new church, 
leaving something near $350,000 to raise 
in one way or another. The first step 
taken was to institute seat money at all 
Sunday and holy day masses — ten 
cents for the first five masses and twenty- 
five for the lazy folks’ mass at 11:15, 
these masses being celebrated in the 
small auditorium of the local high school. 
In addition, an elaborate campaign was 
put on to induce the parishioners to be 
more generous in the regular collections. 
The result: an average of somewhat less 
than $1000 per Sunday. 

At this rate, it would take seven years 
to pay for the new church, and perhaps 
more were we to have a spell of bad 
times. This is a long while to wait for a 
proper church and to put up with the 
real inconveniences of a temporary 
make-shift. So it now looks as though 
we shall have what is here termed a 
“répartition.” This constitutes the cele- 
brated ‘“‘church tax” which so horrifies 
certain Americans who make a super- 
ficial study of French Canada. 

But when one realizes the protections 
surrounding this institution, it appears 
under a new light. Before any such as- 
sessment may be levied, it is necessary 
to obtain the consent of a large majority 
of all parishioners to the idea, even, of 


building a church. Then two-thirds of 


the property owners belonging to the 
Catholic Faith (corporations and non- 
Catholic property owners would not in 
any case be subject to the levy) must 
agree to the amount and terms of the 
assessment. The provincial civil and 
diocesan ecclesiastical authorities must 
likewise give their consent. When all 
these high matters have been negoti- 
ated, ground will be broken and build- 
ing will commence. A system very 
different from ours and not fitted to the 
American temperament, yet with much 
to recommend it. Better, perhaps, than 
our system of pledges. 
Yours truly, 
Harry Lorin BInssE 
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VERY REV. JOHN J. O'LOONEY, PASTOR © GERALD A. BARRY & FRED D. KAY, ARCHITECTS 


- BAPTISTRY 


RAMBUSCH 


ST. ANTHONY'S CHURCH 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


FONT AND COVER 


ILLUMINATED CREED 
GRILL AND GATES 


40 W. 13th ST., NEW YORK 11 


SACRED VESSELS 
Francois Biais, Paris 
MEDALS 
by Fernand Py 


VESTMENTS 
Jean Escoffier, Lyon 


LITURGICAL BOOKS 


A. Mame & Sons, Tours 


HANDMADE LACE 
ALBS AND ROCHETS 


Abadie-Montagnac, Le Puy 


WOOD CARVINGS 
Crucifixes 
Stations of the Cross 
Statues 


BENEDICTINE MINIATURES 
BS 


FRENCH RELIGIOUS IMPORTS, Inc. 


150 East 35 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 9-1165 
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Gilded silver chalice for 


The Reverend Raymond V. Stegmann 


We are prepared to execute 

all types of sacred vessels; 

also pectoral crosses, rings, 
croziers, etc. 


* 


LOUIS FERON 


139 WEST 547TH STREET, NEW YORK-INsY. 


CIrcle 5-6661 


Hand carved Station of the Cross 


* 


“Where words end 
the language of good 
sculpture begins.”’ 


+ 


CARL MOSER CO. 


Vestments - Sacred Vessels - Wood Carvings 


45. WEST SIST STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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MelUiG ICAL PRAYER 
ITS HISTORY AND SPIRIT 


By Msgr. Fernand Cabrol, 0.S.B. 


Tue liturgy of the Church is rich with doctrine and 
piety and contains a wealth of material for our 
spiritual advancement. In this volume the author 
aims to place at the disposal of the faithful a means 
of familiarizing themselves with the secrets of the 
liturgy. He presents a thorough and almost ex- 
haustive study of Catholic prayer in all its different 
aspects. All pertinent explanations on Psalms, 
Canticles, Versicles, Tracts and the like, are given 
so that one can easily understand the books con- 
taining the liturgy. Then, too, it is hoped that for 
their own sanctification, they will take an intelli- 
gent interest in the religious ceremonies of the 


Church. $3.50 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 


Westminster, Maryland 


We can’t control the weather 


NY 


but we CAN control 


WEATHER DAMAGE! 


The remorseless processes of attrition and disintegration 
of mortar joints, brick, terra cotta, concrete, etc. — caused 


by weather and climate — CAN BE CONTROLLED by 


periodic scientific treatment. 


Contact WESTERN — for more than 30 years leaders 
in the industry — for free survey of your buildings. 


/ATERPROOFING CO. 


2 West Dedham Street 441 Lexington Avenue 
; estes 18, Mass. New York 17, New York 


CLASSIFIED. DIRECTORY 


of Reliable Manufacturers 
and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1604 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. Catalog on request. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1-6 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 West Lincoln Avenue, Birmingham, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
AG. NY: 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 W. Galena Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


TABERNACLE 


The Monterey Guild—Charlton Fortune, Director, Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island. 


VESTMENTS 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
OAINAY 
WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., 82 West Dedham Street, 
Boston 18, Massachusetts. ; 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 175 Nae 
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THE MONTEREY GUILD 
TABERNACLE 


Length 24 inches, depth 10 1-2 inches, height 18 inches, door opening 10 1-2 x11 inches. 


Because of its functional design this tabernacle, although only 18 inches high, 
may hold three (or four) ciboria without crowding. It is built strictly in con- 
formance with liturgical direction in canon law. Because of its general pro- 
portions it relates in scale to the altar and its furniture permitting the use of 
a standing crucifix upon the altar, of a larger dimension than usual. ¢ This 
tabernacle is made of heavy polished brass or bronze and a removable expo- 
sition throne of the same material may be supplied, also specially fitted taber- 
nacle veils in the required colours. Prices on application to The Monterey 
Guild, Portsmouth Priory, Portsmouth, R.I., Charlton Fortune, Director. 


